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Lesson Calendar 


3. October 21.—The Parable of the Talents... .. Matt. 25 : 14-30 
4. October 28—Jesus Anointed in Bethany .... . Matt. 26 : 6-16 
5. November 4.—The Lord’s Supper . . . +. Matt. 26 : 17-30 
6. November 11.—Jesus in Gethsemane . . Matt. 26: 36-50. 
. November 18.—Jesus Before Caiaphas . . . Matt. 26 : 57-68 
§ November 25.—The World’s Temperance mere 9 . 
9. December 2.—Jesus Before Pilate .. . , 
ro. December 9.—Jesus on the Cross 


Isa. 5 41-23 
Lukers3 : 13-25 
Luke 23 : 33-46 


zx. December 16.—Jesus Risen from the Dead . . Matt. 28: 1-15 
12. ‘December 23.— Jesus Ascerids into Heaven . . . Luke 24 : 36-53 
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e 
‘Unveiled 


By Philip Wendell Crannell 


EST our own shame grow great from others’ eyes, 
From men our plague we hide, our wounds dis- 
guise ; 

For Thee, our God, all veils we brush aside, 

Than that keen Glance what’better copld betide ? 

Not scorn, but. knowledge ; pity, not disdain ; 

For foul disease, Thy health ; Thy peace for pain. 

O Gaze of Fire, leave not one spot unscanned— 

The Surgeon’s eye must guide the Healer’s hand! 
Kansas City, Kan. 








Cash prises amounting to one hundred and forty 
dollars are offered this week for the best Mystery Box 
work done by Times’ subscribers: They are announced 
on page 606. 
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The Hourly Choice 


There are only two centers in the universe, death 
and life. Every victory of thé Devil-is a victory for 
death ; every conquest by Christ is a triumph of life. 
With every act of our lives we move towards-éther the 
death-center or the life-center, And the History of 
every committed sin is the history that Peter flung 
into the face of the crowd that ran together in. wonder 
at the healing of a lame man; ‘‘ye... asked fora 
murderer to be granted unto you, and killed the 
Prince of life.’’ That is what we did, yesterday, in 
that sin-failure of ours. Chose the control of a mur- 
derer, and killed the control of the Prince of life. 
There are two cups offered to us in every time of temp- 
tation ; oneof poison, one of the water of life. Thanks 
be to God, our every choice is not a final one ; but 
with every choice of poison the system is weakened. 
And if to-day’s choice should be our last, we should 
not be’ proud, to-morrow, of having asked for the 


murderer. 
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The Art of Accuracy 

Having things just right is not a ‘gift,’’ or a 
««knack ;"" it is the result of drudgery. Because this 
is so, it is within everyone's power to be scrupulously 


accurate in statement or quotation. Most persons are 
inaccurate in such matters because they won't take 
the trouble to look things up. How often will a pre- 
siding officer actually mispronounce the name of a 
speaker whom he is introducing, because he has care- 
lessly neglected to inform himself beforehand ? 
Another notorious form of carelessness among public 
speakers is that of quoting incorrectly the title of an 
organization or an officer of such organization. A prom- 
inent Sunday-school denominational board official, 
in recently addressing an audience made up of de- 
nominational Sunday-school leaders, attempted to 
name three boards,—the Congregationalist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian,—and gave two of the three incor- 
rectly. Such a slip made some in the audience wince 
as does a man when he is called by a name not his 
own. It is a speaker's simple duty to know, not to 
guess, about such matters. Accuracy is an art that 
can be learned, and that ought to be, by any one who 
possesses ordinary faculties. 


x 
What Selfishness Cannot Understand 


Why some men cannot be bought is an unintel- 
ligible riddle to the man who lives for this world. 
He tests every ‘‘proposition’’ by its ‘‘worth’’ to 
him ; and if its worth to him is great enough, he 
accepts it. So he expects all other men to do, and 
with an assurance that would be ridiculous if it were 
not tragic, he counts upon every man having his 
‘«price.’’ The self-seeking rulers of the Jews fol- 
lowed this simple-minded, foolish course when, ex- 
pecting to stop Peter and John from preaching Christ, 
they said sagely to each other, ‘let us threaten them, 


% 


that they speak henceforth to no man in this name. 
And they called them, and charged them not to speak 
at all nor teach in the name of Jesus.’’ The rulers 
thought that the ‘apostles’ price, here, was fear, and 
that Peter and John, seeing it to be to their ‘‘ advan- 
tage*’ to regard the threats, would at once stop preach- 
ing. What a shock it must have been to learn that 
here were men who were going to continue in a course 
that actually threatened personal loss! The joy of 
self-sacrifice is a sealed book to the man who ‘has 
his price,’ and who in his ignorance expects all otlrer 
men to have theirs. What a terrible price he pays 
for his little, fleeting pleasures ! 


x 
Looking for the Real Man 


Death is a wonderful revealer. Death really 
seems to make it easy for us to see and talk about and 
dwell upon everything that was lovely in anyone 
whom death has taken.. Funeral ‘‘eulogies’’ are 
sometimes spoken of slightingly, as though they were 
untrue and misleading. They are not, as a rule ; the 
only difference between the after-death estimate of a 
man, and the common attitude of his fellow-men to- 
wards him in life, is that the latter puts chief empha- 
sis upon his shortcomings, and the former is based on 
his worthiest acts and aspirations. And which és the 
real man? Which interests God most? Which is 
likely to help a man towards his best and worthiest, . 
—to know that others are looking for the good, or the 
evil, in him? Suppose we should all adopt the after- 
death estimate of our friends and acquaintances, day 
by day, while they are still with us ; would the world 
be better or worse for it? 
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PETERING 





Because this message on “ petering ”’ is one that will strike home with every man, woman, and 
child who reads it, the Editor has asked its author, the Rev. John Hopkins Denison, D.D., of Boston, 
for the privilege of publishing it in place of the usual editorial in this issue of the Times. Further- 
more, because it is probable that men and women everywhere who read it will want copies of it in 
large numbers to distribute broadcast among friends, or Sunday-school pupils, or employ2es, or 
Y. M. C. A. members,—its stirring, uplifting usefulness is as broad as human nature,—an edition 
of ‘‘ Petering ”’ is being printed simultaneously as a leaflet, handsomely and strikingly gotten up, 
but so inexpensive that it may be ordered freely,—at 3 cents a single copy ; 20 cents for one dozen ; 
50 Or more at $1.00 a hundred, postage free. 


OME things begin small and get bigger. Others 
begin big and get smaller. In the first class 
are babies, kittens, diseases, buildings, sins, 

potatoes, and family squabbles, also several other 
things. These all begin small and get bigger. In the 
second class are anticipations, plum puddings, enthusi- 
asms, resolutions, honeymoons, boastings, and flannel 
underclothes. These begin big and get smaller. 

There is also a class of things of which you really 
cannot tell which they are going to do—grow or 
shrivel, swell or shrink, increase or diminish. In 
this class come men, stocks, bonds, nations, social 
schemes, agitations, revolutions. They may begin 
small and get bigger, or begin big and get smaller. 
Some start with a whisper and end with a roar of ar- 
tillery. Others start with a blare as of fifteen German 
bands and end like the song of a sickly mosquito. 
Some start like a snail and finish like an express 
train. Others start like a race horse and end up like 
a tired mule, 

Now the latter class is peculiarly American. We 
like to start big in America. When we set out for 
Klondike we like to announce it in the papers in big 
headlines, and have a brass band escort us to the sta- 
tion. When we start a club we like to begin with a 
$50,000 building, with double-back-action pulley- 


weights and enameled bath-tubs. If we don’t start 
it big we are sure it will not be a success. 

But we have also a strong tendency to peter. In 
fact, Peter ought to have been special apostle to 
the Americans, for I am sure he would have under- 
stood us. He proclaimed his courage and enthusiasm 
with the intrepidity of a Napoleon, and in a day or 
two was chased from the field by a servant girl. He 
petered.. He petered so everlastingly that that par- 
ticular kind of a performance has come to be known 
by his name wherever it occurs. And it is of quite 
frequent occurrence. 

Most men peter more or less. When they start 
on a race they feel a strong temptation to spurt on 
the first lap. Then when the excitement really 
begins they have to lie down and gasp. When 
a man starts in public speaking he usually wants 
to tell all he knows in his first speech, and quite 
often he succeeds, Then when the crowd hear his 
next effusion they all agree that he has petered. 
We lay plans for the biggest cathedral on earth, and 
after a few months’ building we roof over the founda- 
tion and hold a prayer-meeting for the help of heaven 
to get us out of debt. We start for the moon, but 


when we get up about one hundred feet we sit down 
We soar up toward the 


on a chimney-top and think. 
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sun and get no farther than up atree. We start to 
turn the world upside down, and end by thinking our- 
selves lucky if we get our dinner cooked the way we 


want it. We lift up our two hundred pound burden’ 


like a feather, but we set it down on the first mile- 
stone, We start with three cheers and end with an 
apology. We do our best work before noon. In 
short, we peter. 

Now, this is the discouraging thing about life. And 
our only hope in life is based upon those things that 
do not peter... If babies began. big and kept growing 
smaller it would certainly make a hopeless job of it 
for us all, If our knowledge was large to start with, 
and grew lessand less every day we went to school, 
we could scarcely blame our teachers for being dis- 
couraged. If our love for our friends petered out 
more and more every time we saw them, our social 
intercourse certainly would not be a joy forever. 

Peter never was a success until he stopped petering. 
Nor will you and I succeed until we do likewise. The 
man who tries to distance competitors in the first ten 
minutes, and leaves his exhausted body in the road 
for them to carry the rest of the journey, is in no 
sense a success, In taking up a burden it is a mis- 
take to take up one so heavy that after the first day 
you have to drop it upon another's shoulder. When 
a man joins the church he is not a success if he is so 
good the first month that he has to be a little worse 
on each succeeding month, And when a young man 
falls in love he makes a mistake to fall in love so des- 
perately that there is nothing left for him to do but to 
peter all the rest of his life, when in its trials and 
irritations his love has need to be at its strongest. 

Never peter. Grow, increase in everything you 
undertake. It does not matter how small you start, 
but it does matter how small you grow. Rather than 
lift a three hundred pound weight the first day, and 
then have to come down to two hundred and fifty the 
next, and two hundred the next, it is better to begin 
by lifting one potato the first day, and two the next, 
and three the next, and so on. By the end of ten 
years you would be able to lift 3,650 potatoes, which 
might be more than one thousand pounds. In every- 
thing that you do begin as small as you please, but 
see that to-day’s record is better—a tiny bit better, 
anyway—than yesterday's, Be a little stronger, a 
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little more courageous, a little more faithful, a little 
nearer God, this week than you were last. If you 
find you are beginning to peter you would hetter either 
pray to heaven for a change of heart, or else get your 
friend to shoot you before you spoil your record. The 
world has no use for peterers, it, wants Peters. 

It is God's way te begin small, He once started 
to save the world. We might have supposed that in 
revealing the terror of his majesty and the beauty of 
his love he would rend the heavens, and so astonish 
the world that they would only be beginning to for- 
get about it now after nineteen hundred years, But 
he did not. He started with a baby in a cow stable. 
He could scarcely have made a smaller beginning. 
Look back. Look into that dark cave. A flickering 
torch casts huge shadows of long-horned oxen on the 
rough-hewn walls, There is no sound but the low 
crunching of the cattle as they munch their hay. 
There in the midst of them is the young mother, for- 
getting for the moment her discouragement and dis- 
comfort and sickness, For there in her arms lies the 
Babe, her baby boy, and about his face still plays the 
light of heaven, from which he came, and the un- 
clouded purity of its skies still lingers in his eves. 

O little Babe of the stable, who would dream that 
thou art a King? Who would imagine that from that 
throne of thy sweet mother’s arms thy power would 
reach down along the ages, overturning kingdoms, 
establishing empires, changing the world, and that 
even to-day so many proud nations should own thee 
as their supreme Lord and King,—that thou, O 
gracious Babe, shouldst be enthroned in so many 
faithful hearts, who would gladly lay down their life 
and all they hold most dear for thy name's sake. 
Truly well did he speak, that prophet of old, when he 
said : ‘Unto us a child is born, unto usa son is 
given ; and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
der: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of his government and of 
peace there shall be no end.”’ 

In all that he does God begins very small. But 
the last is always the best. Nothing in which God 
has a hand peters out. Let us, as God's true sons, 
build according to his plans, that of the structure that 
our hands rear it may also be said, the last is best. 
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Doing One’s Own Thinking First 

Independent Bible study is worth more than any 
other kind, to every reader and teacher of the Bible. 
Helps and commentaries will render their best service 
after one has studied out a passage for himself, not 
before. This method has been urged more than once 
in these columns, and it is interesting, now, to have 
striking and hearty testimony from a Sunday-school 
teacher in New Mexico who has given the plan a trial. 
She writes : 

I had. been depending on the Times for my lesson prepara- 
tion. ‘There was a great wealth of material, but I never felt 
that I had quite the grasp of it to adapt it to my class and use 
it as I should. 

I read your editorial some time ago about using only the 
Bible material first, and working out the lesson eng procmons | 
before using the lesson-helps of the Times. But I seemed 
chronically too tired for the exertion. 

At last, in desperation, I followed your suggestion. At first 
I had not an idea. But I resolutely read ‘and re-read the les- 
son, not looking at the Times for several days except to see 
the Bible references. At last, after I had gone to bed .one 
night, it came to me,—a plan for the lesson, and questions that 
would develop it. After that I read the Times helps, and 
amplified my outline. 

Since then I have resolutely followed this system, and it 
grows easier and easier. So I am prepared to say that the 
plan works, if the teacher will work hard enough at it. Of 
course, it is easier to let some one else do your thinking ; and 
it is so well done in the Times! But, in the end, that method 
is not always satisfactory. 

Thanking you for emphasising this idea, and for all the help 
the ‘Times has been to me for years, | am—[Signature]. 

How many more, now, have the energy and the will- 
power to try this best of all plans? It costs some- 
thing, —of course, for it is the hardest way. But the 
value of the best commentary or lesson-help in the 
world, whatever it may be, is more than doubled when 
one comes to it with the sharpened wits and the quick- 
ened interest that only one’s own original, unaided 
study of the Word of God can give. Try it on next 
Sunday's lesson. Don't even turn to the lesson de- 
partment of the Times ; you'll find the lesson refer- 
ence on the front page of the paper. - Read the lesson 
passage, and (from your reference Bible) the parallel 
passages in other parts of the Bible, and the part that 


precedes the lesson, and the part that follows it. After 
you've read and re-read and pondered that material 
until it thoroughly de/ongs to you, then work out your 
complete plan of teaching the lesson to your pupils. 
If you find that you don’t understand certain words or 
phrases or meanings, jot down your queries as you 
study, but try to work them out yourself, unaided, if 
you can. Hunt in the memory of your own experi- 
ence for illustrations of the truths. Then, after you’ ve 
about finished your lesson preparation, turn to the 
Times, and other lesson-helps, and see how much 
more interesting they will be than they ever were be- 
fore. You'll find some of your queries answered then, 
and that is all right. You'll find that some writers 
discovered the same truth or truths that you did,— 
and you'll have a healthy glow of contentment over 
that. And you'll find some brand-new points and 
illustrations and suggestions, all of which will be worth 
more to you than they ever were before. Try your 
best to render your lesson-help useless to yourself, and 
you'll be amazed at its increased usefulness and your 
own growing power. 


al 


A Sporting Editor’s 
Stand for the Sabbath 


The average boy is a great deal more impressed 
and influenced by the views of his favorite athlete 
than by the views of his minister or father or Sunday- 
school teacher. And explain it as we may, when one 
who is not ‘* professionally ’’ expected to take high 
Christian ground does so, most of us are more influ- 
enced by this than by the words of one whom we 
naturally count among Christian teachers. There 
must be something in it now, says human nature. 

Many a Christian teacher and parent, therefore, 
will. welcome the ammunition that is offered in a letter 
that the Editor now very gladly publishes. It is from 
the Sporting Editor of a prominent daily paper in 
one of the. leading cities. in the east, and it was 
called. out-by the considerable discussion of the ques- 
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tion of Sabbath observance which has occupied the 
columns of the Times this year. The letter follows: 


In view of your series of articles on the observance of the 
Sabbath, I enclose one of my own letters to the St. Lovis 
Sporting News, with the belief that it may interest you to 
know the views of at least one sporting editor. I can also tell 
you that there are many other men connected with sports 
either amateur or >rofessional, who agree with me. 


The article in the St. Louis Sporting News was in 
answer to an article that had been published in Har- 
pers Weekly favoring the ‘liberal Sunday,*’ and 
‘‘intended to increase the sentiment toward unre- 
stricted amusement on the Sabbath day, especially 
the allowance of baseball games.’’ A few extracts 
from the Sporting Editor's arraignment of this posi- 
tion will show where 4e stands : 


I object to the matter-of-fact allegation that the God-serving 
man’s Sabbath is a ‘‘sour’’ Sabbath, or that it may be the 
chief cause of the production of so many sinners, I'd like to 
know if any would stand for the argument that because a boy 
or a girl don't like to go to school he should be allowed to 
grow up in ignorance, and yet this writer tries to impress rea- 
soning people with the idea that because a boy don't like to 
spend his Sunday in Sunday-school and church, he should not 
be made to go. More than that, he is advising parents to 
throw off all restraint, and turn them loose on Sunday as a day 
of unrestricted enjoyment. It is not enforced attendance of 
children at Sunday-schools that produces so many sinners in 
this so-called Christian country, but the laxity, already too 
much in evidence, which this [Harper's Weekly] writer would 
increase. 

‘The whole tenor of his article, that the observance of Sun- 
day is harsh and conducive to discontent, is utterly it 
The man who has been brought up to believe that the Sabbat 
is a day in which to worship God, and who lives up to his be- 
lief, is the man who is happy, and who is regarded as the best 
element of communities. estroy the sanctity of the Sabbath 
for the child, and the next generation will probably find not 
even the one-tenth Christianity which the [Harper's Weekly] 
writer allows. Let down the bars generally in one respect, 
and evils which the [Harper's Weekly] writer himself would 
probably not countenance will follow,—the open theater, the 
epen saloon, and a day of general Jawlessness to spread gradu- 
ne | over the entire week. 

have always been ones to Sunday ball, professional or 
amateur, and I believe that the time will come when, instead 
of allowing Sunday games universally, the gates will be shut 
even in those cities where they are now played. I am sure the 
player would be glad to see it so, for it would mean the day 
of rest to which the law of God entitles him, and which the 
law of man tries to secure for him. I believe the owners of 
clubs will see that they will not suffer even financial loss, for 
there is a great deal more in the argument I have seen ad- 
vanced that many decline to leave their business not once, but 
several times possibly during the week, knowing that the gates 
will be open on Surday. ‘ 

Then I’ve got nerve enough to say, too, that the man who 
deliberately breaks the Sabbath will not have the same chance 
to prosper as he who tries to obey the laws of God as well as 
those he is compelled by man to obey. 


And the best thing about it is the fact that this 
high-minded baseball expert does not have to stand 
alone, but, as he himself testifies in his letter, there 
are many other men active in sports who agree with 
him. The world is not growing worse. 


x 
Why Do the Best Books “ Come High”? 


The best things in life have a way of costing 
most, though a great many of us often wish it were 
otherwise. A Massachussetts reader asks why this is 
necessary in the case of book-production. ‘She writes : 

I frequently hear the question asked, by people interested in 
Christian work, why it is. possible to, buy all sorts of novels 
and secular books for ten or fifteen cents, but the books which 
would be of so much help to workers, such as the books pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co., are very much more. 
Would not the larger sale of the books more than compensate 
for the difference in profit made on each copy?- P ask this 
question prompted by a desire to see books such as ‘' Indi- 
vidual Work for Individuals,’’ and several.others which are 
especially helpful, published in editions that would make it 
possible for the masses to have them. 


So long as most people prefer novels and light liter- 
ature to books that deal with character-building and 
religion, the cost of the more popular class of books 
is likely to be lower than the cost of the less popular. 
Publishers of -religious -books learn pretty accurately 
about what- the demand is going to be for certain 
books, and the price must be set accordingly. It is 
to the publishers’ interest to get the price just as low 
as possible, in order to make the sale just as large as 
possible ; and this every publisher tries todo. The 
price of the book mentioned, ‘‘ Individual Work for 
Individuals,”’ is already very low,—35 cents in paper 
binding. But is the. Massachusetts reader correct, 
after all, in assuming that there is such a;discrepancy 
in the prices of the two kinds of books? When a 
sizable book of any sort sells for ten or fifteen cents, 
it is pretty sure to be an old book on which the copy- 
right has expired, and which is therefore free of royalty 
to the use of any publisher. There are thousands of 


books of the choicest sort in the religious field which, 
for the same reason, can be bought for equally low 
prices, as a visit to any large bookstore will prove. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Parents who have had successes or failures with their 
children, in small things or in great, will t the on- 
coming generations by reporting them briefly here. Some- 
times we may find that a real success has appeared like 
failure at first, and sometimes what looked like success at 
first has turned out tobea failure, Letus compare them all. 





I know of a very interesting case in which a boy grew to 
manhood tortured with weak voice, chronic catarrh, and pono 
susceptibility to fresh cold, only to be ridiculed for his 
of and its increasing discomforts by the membess of the 
family. Much later in life he discovered the trouble, and 
obtained a new outlook on life by a little unpleasant but not 
dangerous surgery. What pleasure, what results, he might 
have attained but for the depressing effects not only of his dis- 
ease, but of the so-called fun that was poked at him !—D. B. S. 

There are thousands of such cases. Child-study is work- 
ing great good in this matter of discovering physical reasons 
for attitudes’ of conduct. Ridicule is a mightily unsafe 
weapon to take up against a child or youth in any case. 

_—__ . 

I wish to thank you for your kind and helpful letter. " Per- 
haps you are right that, in my longing to have the children 
just right, I am e too much from . I shalken- 
deavor to be more patient, and wait for the years to bring the 
desired results. -I have always tried to be what I want my 
children to be, and I shall try harder than ever to set the 
right example in all things: Some of my’failures are due to 
wrong habits formed in youth, and I did so want them to grow 
up in the. right way, and not be hindered by the same expe- 
riences, but it may be more than I ought to’expect.—O. L. R. 

‘ The attitude of this good mother is a model worth hold- 
ing up righthere. In regard to her own failures being due 
to wrong habits, that may be so. But on this point of habit 
we. must not think that we.can always form habits for the 
adult very soon in life, The habit of. walking begins very 
early, but there are habits whose formation it is sometimes 
better to defer. If we could remember exactly, and think 
without prejudice, we should be astonished to find how 
late many_of our seemingly permanent habits have- been 
formed. I should be glad to hear experiences. bearing on 
this interesting theme. pani 

Can you help perplexed parents in the following? P 
ile A child ‘Of elgbiees ‘nonin bites viciously when, dis- 

leased. ; 

" 2. A boy of three years does many malicious things ; for in- 
stance, after watching his mother. make the. beds,. he.deliber- 
ately tumbles them up again.—L. W. N. P 

There is’ no need of worry about the biting—from a moral 
point of view. It is only another way of slapping or kicking 
er ctying or scolding. His teeth may confrol his method. 
But that is. no sign that he will bite at eighteen years. Try 
putting a little quassia water, or something unpleasant, on 
your hand—if that is what he bites. But really this is 
probably a temporary trick. Try denying him a part of a 
meal for every time he bites. 

The boy of three is probably more ‘*-puckish ’’ than mali- 
cious, - Compel-him to restore the beds under choice of 
penalty. When he wants your aid in something for his 
own pleasure, charge off the time he has wasted for you (in 
compelling you to make the beds over) against his own in- 
terests. Thus link the deed with the penalty. Have it 
definitely understood beforehand that the comfort of rest 
depends upon the make of the bed, and that if he destroys 
this for any one he must suffer sacrifice of comfort or en- 
joyment in some way for himself. 





I am not a parent, but a teacher in the  ; blic schools, and 
from my experience I know that. if.‘'G; G.,’’ in this column 
in The Sunday School Times of September 15, would get some 
good book on e and follow its teach- 
ings with her little girl, she would soon be relieved of all such 
troubles. Some of the advice that = gave was in the line of 
suggestive therapeutics,—C, S. Mc 

The case referred to was of a little girl who, when 
crossed, utterly lost control of herself, and, in fact, was 
physically exhausted by her high-pitched ‘*temper,’’— 
which might be described as a nervous *‘ scorching.’’ The 
present letter rightly says that my advice was ‘‘in the line 
of suggestive therapeutics.’’ It might be better to say 
applied therapeutics. Now, therapeutics is the science of 
the treatment of disease, and the sooner adults learn that 
such demonstrations of gs | children may be pathological 
(that is, signs of abnormal, diseased, or undeveloped con- 
ditions) and not moral—the- better. But a medical work 
on therapeutics is of no more use to the average parent 
than a psychology is to the average teacher, What the 
parent needs to recognize is that these wild demonstrations 
must usually be classed among physical ailments rather 
than among moral defections. Often a physician’s advice 
is necessary. But here it must be added that a man may 
be a skilful physician, and yet a very poor adviser in the 
matter of child-training. ere was evidence of that in the 
case réported some time ago of a nervously timid boy who 
would not go alone to the doctor’s. - Child-training is a 
science by itself. A — ought to know something 
abont it, but very few do. There is a large field for expert 
medical child-training, somewhat as there “is for medical 
missionaries. 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Do you think it wise to have the 
ces: teacher give out the papers to the children ?— 
.D. A, 


Yes, if they do not give them out before the school is 
over. All distribution of papers, cards, and the like, 
should be at the close of the session, and that means after 
the last song and the auiet music which follows. As long 
as the class teachers hold to this rule, it is better for them 
to be responsible than for the secretary to be obliged to 
do it. 





HARRISBURG, PA,—Can you give me any verses to teach 
self-control? It seems to me that is what is needed with chil- 
dren, instead of some of the negative so-called temperance 
texts.—M. L. B. 

You are right. Self-control, the education of the will, 
is the foundation of temperance. [| find Ecclesiastes 10 : 
17 is good as a whole, but with little children of primary 

rades I should use only, ‘* Eat in due season, for strength.’’ 

roverbs 16 : 30 is also good, and 1 Thessalonians 5 : 15, 
a part only,—*‘ Always follow after that which is good.”’ 





BROOKLYN, N. ¥.—We have a very large primary depart- 
ment, having nearly three hundred, and the ages are six, 
seven, and eight. We are planning to build a new building, 
and we are wondering if it would be wise to have it divided in 
two, a large room for each, or to have rooms, one for 
each grade. Which would be better? 

By all means the latter, if possible. You might be able 
to build so that all three grades could have their opening 
service together, but there are gréat advantages in having 
them so arranged that each: grade is .by itself where you 
have so many pupils. 


CAMDEN, S. C.—To what extent is it necessary to develop 
the supplemental lessons in a primary class, and how 
much would you make of the memorizing of these lessons? 
—j.L 

Develop the text, the song, or whatever constitutes the 
supplemental lesson, just as you would unfold the lesson of 
the day. . Make.the thought of the text clear with as much 
of illustration as is necessary for the pupil to understand 
the meaning of the truth to be impressed. After the pupil 
has caught the meaning, then sée that the text is memo- 
rized, and “dril] frequently, that the child may hold it in 
his mind. The memorizing should follow the explanation, 
and we should be careful not to have mere rote or parrot- 
like memorizing. ; 





ELKHART, IND.—To what extent would you use kinder- 
material in teaching beginners ?—M. L. C. 

A good rule is, ‘‘ not anything just because it is kinder- 
garten material,’’ ** but use anything which will make the 
truth clearer to the children.’’ At the same time we must 
see that we adapt both the method and the material to 
Sunday-school work, for the methods would differ. For 
instance, a sand-board in the day kindergarten would be 
used for the children to work with, while in Sunday-school 
it would be used only by the teacher as a setting for the 
lesson (and then only rarely used), with pictures, which 
certainly are in themseives proper to use in any part of the 
school, yet here again their use would differ. 


DALLAS, TEX.—In the primary department, should the 


a pacer che ng 5 Tig lesson, or is it better 
to have the class teachers do it ?>—N. S. H. 


By all means the class teachers should be held responsi- 
ble fur.the supplemental lessons, If it is taught by the 
superintendent from the. desk, the work cannot be pro- 
gressive or graded. - All the department must have the 
work at the same time. While the pupils are in the de- 
partment three years, and might be said to get all the work 
of the course when taught from the desk, yet all the pupils 
are not equally ready to receive it. The six-year-old chil- 
dren need very simple work, while the eight-year-old chil- 
dren can do heavy work in comparison. In addition, this 
helps develop the class teachers and divides the responsi- 
bility. . 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Where can I get the prayer song or re- 
ee Se oom beginning “ Hear my prayer, O Lord ” ? 

You will find it in **Seven Sentences,’’ by Mrs. Crosby 
Adams; price to cents; published by the Clayton F. 
Summy Co. of Chicago. The words are: 


** Hear my prayer, O Lord ; 
Hear my prayer, O Lord ; 
Teach me to do thy will, 
For thou art my God.”’ 


The music is good, and the response is very helpful to 
either primary or junior pupils. Another one, ** Glory to 
God in the highest,’’ in the same pamphlet, is beautiful for 
use in connection with the Christmas story in Luke. After 
the primary children are familiar with the story, and know 
the verses, let them recite them until the words ‘‘ Glory 
to God” are reached, when they can sing them: 4s here 
given. 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


CALGARY, ALTA.—Where can we obtain literature that will 
enable us to start the Home We do not know 
just now to begin, and need that which will give us the infor- 
mation on “‘ first things.’’—E. C. G, 

Send to The Sunday School Times for the leaflet called 
** How te Stock and How to Start the Home Depart- 
ment.’’? That will give you just the information you are 
seeking. | 


‘Troy, N. Y.—Is it advisable for a teacher in the school to 
bea in the Home Department? Is not one office 
enough ?—G. L. 


It all depends on the person, If one had time and dis- 
position I think that the work of both offices could be filled 
efficiently by a teacher. Certainly there is no conflict be- 
tween the two, and many teachers in the main school are 
also Visitors in the Department. 





WAKEFIELD, MASS.—Where can we find the Red Book 
issued for the Messenger Service ?—J. S. 

The book that you mention is one that Marion Law- 
rance issued for the members of his own Messenger Service 
in the Washington Street Congregational Church of To- 
ledo, Ohio. It contains the simple rulés pertaining to the 
service, and helps to dignify the work. There is no copy- 
right on it, and upon consultation with Mr. Lewrance I 
am sure that he would be willing that you should pattern 
after it if you care to. 


SAULT STE MARIF, CAN.—What is the relation of the 
Sunshine Band and the Messenger Service to the Home 
Department ? 

That is just it,—they are simply a relation, an auxiliary 
help. In no way are they dependent on the Home De- 
partment, but they are very helpful, and the peculiar work 
of that department affords much activity for both branches 
of children’s work, and because of this fact are, in the ma- 
jority of instances, under the control of the workers of the 
Home Department. 


NAPLES, MAINE.—Would it be wise for a Christian En- 
deavor Society to start the Home Department as part of 
their missionary work ?—V. H. 

It would be very wise for them to-do so. Consult with 
the pastor and officers of the school, and work together, 
Be very sure to keep the officers of the school informed 
as to what is being done, and when changes in committees 
are made, be careful not to change the committee that has 
this work in charge, just because the six months’ term is 
up, and you have always believed in rotation in office. 
That is the one thing you will find difficulty in: keeping 
the same committee to care for this work. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—I wish to interest my class of youn 
ladies in the work of the Home Department with a view a 
securing them as Visitors. What is the best way to approach 
them? Is there anything in story-form that will so interest them 
as to make them long to do the work ?—M. T. 

I would ask the young ladies to my home, and have 
them meet some one thoroughly familiar with the work who 
could tell them of it, making the story so replete with 
illustrations gathered from experience that they would be- 
come interested. There is a book called “Phe Boynton 
Neighborhood,’’ written by Faye Huntington, that is writ- 
ten with just that pu in view, interesting by means of 
story replete with truth. It has been successfully used to 
do-just what you have in mind. 





BURWOOD, NEW SOUTH WALES.—Can you give me some 
hints that will promote the growth of the Home Department 
in this new country, something thai will help in our own 
church, and something that will enable us to help other 
churches to take up the work ?—J. A. S. 

In my own school I would advocate putting everyone in 
the school to work to secure members. Let each member 
of the school try to secure the membership of everyone in 
his own family ; then let them hurt up families not con- 
nected with other churches, and see how many they can 
get of that number. The work will keep the interest keen, 
and many can be reached in this way. 

I would make quite a little of the social side of the work, . 
having at least two Home Department socials a year, and 
inviting the school to meet the members on these occasions. 
Organize a Sunshine Band and a Messenger Service to 
work with the workers in the Hore Department,—that 
helps wonderfully. To increase the interest in the other 
churches, the best thing is to do,such fine work in your 
own church that the others will feel that they can not afford 
not to do likewise. Conferences and special addresses in 
tne sess tavored churches will help to start things, and then 
follow by a simple township organization for the study of 
the work with quarterly meetings. 


Energetic effort in your spare time may secure you 
a lifetime opportunity-—_the round trip to the World’s 
Convention in Rome next May, at no money cost to 
yourself, Will you ask the Times Company about it ? 
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Jerusalem in the Time of Christ 





By Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., D.D., Late Director of the American School of Archeology in Jerusalem 





HE accompanying photograph gives a view of ° 


Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives on the east- 

ern side of the city. This is the view that Christ 
had as he came up froin Bethany on Palm Sunday. As 
a whole, the appearance of the city has changed little 
in the course of nineteen centuries. The Jerusalem 
that lies within the wall is still thoroughly Oriental. 
The flat-roofed, white stone houses with little hemi- 
spherical domes, show a type of architecture that has 
existed from time immemorial. The narrow, crooked 
streets, with houses built over them on arches, have 
not changed their character or their direction since 
ancient times, Only the huge European ecclesias- 
tical establishments that appear in the upper right- 
hand corner of the right-hand picture must be 
eliminated if we wish to gain an idea of how old 
Jerusalem looked. 

In the foreground we see the deep gorge of the 
brook Kidron that extends along the entire eastern 
side of the city. This is the place where David first 
halted when he was fleeing eastward from his son 
Absalom (2 Sam. 15 : 23). Into it were thrown the 
idolatrous abominations of Manasseh and other apos- 
tate kings of Judah when the Temple was cleansed by 
their pious successors (1 Ki. 15: 13; 2 Ki. 23: 4). 
Across this valley Jesus passed, we are told, in going 
from the scene of the Last Supper to the Garden of 
Gethsemane, which lay upon the slope of the Mount 
of Olives. 

In the middle of the left side of the left-hand pic- 
ture we see the junction of the valley of Hinnom with 
the Kidron valley. From this point the valley of 
Hinnom extends diagonally across the picture and cir- 
cles about on the west side of the city beyond the 
furthest houses. This valley of Hinnom was the 
boundary line between the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin (Josh. 15: 8; 18: 16). In it was situated 
Topheth, a sort of fireplace where the bodies of chil- 
dren were burned that were sacrificed to Molech in 
the days of the idolatrous king Manasseh (2 Ki. 23: 
10; Jer. 2: 23). Down this valley Nehemiah rode 
when he set out to make his inspection of the ruined 
walls. By these two ravines, the Kidron and Hin- 
nom, a V-shaped plateau is formed on which the city 
of Jerusalem lies. So deep are these depressions, 
and so precipitous are their sides, that: they render 
the city impregnable on the east, south and west. 
Only towards the north (the right-hand in the picture) 
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there is no natural defense, for here the city joins on 
to the great plain of central Judza. ll the attacks 
that have been made upon Jerusalem have come from 
this side ; and consequently it has been found neces- 
sary to strengthen it with additional lines of walls. 
In the time of Christ there were two such walls, and 
soon after his death a third wall was built by King 
Agrippa. — 

Just beyond the Haram, or great court of the 
Mosk of Omar, that lies in the foreground of the 
picture, there is a third smaller valley which Josephus 
calls the Tyropceon. It runs southward, west of the 
Mosk Area, and enters the Kidron a short distance 
this side of its junction with the Hinnom. By this 
little valley the plateau of Jerusalem is divided into 
two unequal parts, the smiller eastern hill and the 
larger western hill. The eastern hill, which lies in 
the foreground of the picture, is now occupied entirely 
by the enclosure of the Mosk of Omar. It was the 
ancient Mount Zion, the site of the Temple and of 
the City of David, the Akra, or Lower City, as it was 
called in the time of Christ. The western hill, that 
rises in the picture in the background beyond the 
Mosk enclosure, was the so-called Upper City in the 
time of Christ. 

The area of the modern city is not exactly the same 
as that of ancient Jerusalem. The whole north quar- 
ter, which occupies a third section of the panorama, 
not shown here, was not in existence in the time of 
Christ. It was first enclosed by the third wall on the 
north, built by Agrippa about 40 A. D. In our 
Lord's day, this region was still open country, dotted 
over with the palaces and gardens of the wealthy. 
The second wall on the north, which was the outer 
one in the time of Christ, began at the square tower 
(the Golden Gate) in the present east wall just to the 
right of the Mosk of Omar (the large building with 
the dome) and ran in a loop around that part of the 
city which is shown in the right-hand picture. The 
old first north wall, which dated from the time of 
Solomon and was still in existence in the time of 
Christ, ran from the present Mosk of Omar through 
the heart of the city to the square tower (the so-called 
Tower of David) that is seen in the distance just 
above the Golden Gate. 

What the ancient city lacked on the north it made 
up on the south. Here it filled the whole of the V 
between the Kidron and the Hinnom, a space that is 
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now unoccupied. A massive wall built by the ancient 
kings of Israel, rebuilt by Nehemiah, and strength- 
ened by Herod, enclosed this quarter. The course 
of this wall has recently been determined by the ex- 
cavations of Guthe and of Bliss. On the east and on 
the west the walls of ancient Jerusalem occupied the 
same position that they do to-day. 

The most conspicuous object in the ancient city was 
the Temple, and this was in full view as one came 
over the Mount of Olives by the road from Bethany. 
The second Temple, built by Zerubbabel, was a 
small structure, inadequate to the needs of the nation, 
and in its place a large and magnificent sanctuary 
was erected by Herod. The work was begun in the 
year 20 B.C., and at the time of Christ's visit recorded 
in John 2:20 it had been going on for forty-six 
years, and was not yet completed: There is general 
agreement that the Sahra, or ‘‘ rock,’’ under the center 
of the dome of the Mosk of Omar marks the site of 
the. altar of burnt offering in the Temple. This 
altar stood in the open air, and from the top of the 
Mount of Olives it was distinctly visible. 

West of the altar stood the Temple proper, a mas- 
sive edifice, showing a combination of Jewish and 
Greek styles of architecture, very different from the 
graceful Byzantine-Arabian style of the present Mosk 
of Omar. Around the Temple and Altar was the 
Court of the Priests. In front of this, toward the east, 
was the Court of the Men of Israel, and in front of 
that the Court of the Women. These three courts 
were enclosed with a wall, and stood on a platform 
several feet above thé level of the outer area. This 
high inner platform corresponded in the main with 
the present raised platform on which the Mosk of 
Omar stands, 

Around it was the Outer Court, or Court of the 
Gentiles, which corresponded to the Haram, or great 
court of the Mosk, on the east, south, and west. 
On the north it extended only as far as the Golden 
Gate (the tower jutting out from the wall near the 
Mosk of Omar). Beyond this point the area has 
been added by the Arabs. In. order to obtain room 
for this great court on the top of the hill, Herod was 
compelled to build immense retaining walls from the 
bottom of the valleys, and to fill up the enclosed 
space with vaults and earth. The lower courses of 
the present enclosing wall of the Haram, which con- 
sist of huge drafted stones, are his work. They ex- 
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tend down below the present surface of the ground to 
a depth of from 80 to 125 feet, . In the time of Christ 
there was no accumulation of rubbish at the foot of 
these walls, so that they looked twice as high as they 
do at present. Josephus speaks of the dizzy height 
of the battlement, and says that any one who fell from 
it was dashed to pieces. In Herod's Temple this 
court was surrounded with pillared cloisters, and on 
the south side the cloisters were two stories high. On 
the eastern side there was one gate giving access to 
the Temple court, which stood probably on the site 
of the modern Golden Gate. On the south there 
were two gates with passages leading up through the 
foundations of the court to the top. On the north 
there was one gate, and on the west there were three 
gates, one of which led to a bridge that crossed the 
Tyropceon valley to the western hill. The so-called 
Robinson’s Arch that projects from the western wall 
of the Haram is a fragment of this bridge. 

The connection of Jerusalem with the life of Christ 
is an occasional one. His home was in Nazareth, and 
he visited Jerusalem infrequently on account of the 
hostility of the rulers. His first three visits are all con- 
nected with the Temple. When he was an infant, he 
was présented here by his mother, according to Luke 
2: 22-39. The place of presentation corresponded 
probably with the colonnade that one sees in the pic- 
- ture in front of the Mosk. His second visit was at 
the age of twelve, when he came up with his parents 
to assume the obligations of an adult Israelite (comp. 
Luke 2: 41-50). His third visit, according to John 
2: 13-22, was soon after his first appearance as a 
teacher. He then cleansed the outer court of the 
Temple of the money-changers and dealers in sacri- 
ficial animals, 

At the time of his fourth visit, Jesus healed a lame 
man at the pool of Bethesda(John 5). The traditional 
pool of Bethesda is Birket Isra‘in, the reservoir imme- 
diately north of the Haram Area, by the tall minaret 
that appears in the picture, but it is certain that this 
identification is incorrect. The site of a church has 
lately been discovered near St. Anne's, built on the spot 
which the Crusaders believed to be the pool of Beth- 
esda. This is inside the city wall, a little to the right of 
St. Stephen's gate, the gate that appears in the right- 
hand picture. In favor of this site there is also little 
to bé said.” Most probably the pool of “Bethesda is 
identical with the Gihon of the Old Testament, the 
modern Virgin’s Fountain which lies in the Kidron 
valley, just below the building whose flat, white roof 
may be seen in the middle of the left-hand picture. 
This is an. intermittent spring, and, therefore, corre- 
sponds with the statement that the water of the pool 
of Bethesda was periodically troubled. It is still re- 
garded as possessing curative powers by the people 
of Jerusalem, and it lay outside of the city wall in 
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A beautifuily printed copy of this panorama of Jerusa- 
lem, on heavy coated plate paper in a single piece (not in 
two sections as below) suitable for framing, will be mailed 
in a tube for 10 cents. The coated paper and flat-bed 
printing give a superb effect not possible with the rapid, 
rotary printing necessary in The Sunday School Times. 
The picture, framed, makes a valuable and permanent 
addition to the equipment of any Sunday-school, Bible 
class, or teacher’s or student’s library. 











the time of Christ, so that the man would be violating 
Jewish law in carrying his mat into the city on the 
Sabbath. 

On Christ's fifth visit to Jerusalem, at the time of 
the feast of tabernacles, he taught by the treasury of 
the temple (John 8 : 20). This expression seems to 
refer to the large chests for money that were placed 
on the steps leading from the Court of the Women to 
the Court of Israel. These stood near the colonnade 
that appears in the picture in front of the Mosk of 
Omar. 

The sixth visit to Jerusalem was at the feast of the 
dedication, and on this occasion he told a blind man 
to go and wash in the pool of Siloam (John 9). The 
pool of Siloam lay at the mouth of the Tyropceon 
valley, near its junction with the Kidron valley. It 
cannot be seen from the top of the Mount cf Olives, 
but its location is near the middle of the left edge of 
the left-hand picture. 

The seventh visit of Christ to Jerusalem was at the 
time of the last passover. On Palm Sunday he made 
his triumphal entry, coming from Bethany over the 
Mount of Olives. The gate Shushan, or eastern gate, 
by which he probably entered the Temple, stood on 
the site of the modern Golden Gate. Jesus taught 
in the Temple on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday of 
Passion Week. Wednesday he spent quietly in 
Bethany. On Thursday he came up to the Holy City 
again, to eat the Last Supper with his disciples. The 
large upper room in which preparations were made 
for this meal was probably the home of Mark, and 
the same room in which the disciples were accus- 
tomed to meet after the resurrection. An old and 
credible tradition connects this upper room with the 
so-called Coenaculum, a part of the complex of build- 
ings now known as the Tomb of David. It may be 
seen in the left-hand picture at the extreme south of 
the further hill outside the city wall. Here, prob- 
ably, the Spirit was poured out on the day of Pente- 
cost, and here was the site of the first Christian church 
of Jerusalem, the mother of all the churches in 
Christendom. 

From the Last Supper Jesus went out across the 
brook Kidron to the garden of Gethsemane. In the 
foreground of the right-hand picture groves of olive 
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trees may still be seen, and somewhere in this vicinity 
was tue garden that he visited at this time. Here he 
was arrested by the officers under the leadership of 
Judas, and was carried to the palace of the high- 
priest Caiaphas. According to an ancient tradition, 
this was situated near the Ccenaculum. This was the 
quarter in which the Jewish high-priests were accus- 
tomed to reside. 

From Caiaphas’ palace Jesus was taken to the 
Przetorium, to be tried before Pilate. Tradition iden- 
tifies this with the castle of Antonia, which stood on 
the site of the modern Turkish barracks, at the north- 
west corner of the Haram Area, just behind the min- 
aret that shows in the foreground of the right-hand 
picture. The best authorities, however, are agreed 
that Pilate’s residence was not with the common sol- 
diers in the barracks, but at the palace of Herod on 
the western hill. This palace was flanked with tarec 
massive towers, and one of these, Phasaelus, still re- 
mains near the modern Jaffa Gate, and is popularly 
known as the Tower of David. It may be seen in 
the picture on the further side of the city back of the 
Golden Gate. 

From the Prztorium Jesus was sent by Pilate to 
Herod Antipas, king of (Galilee, who was residing in 
the palace of the Hasmoneans, This lay on the 
southern end of the western hill, near the bridge that 
crossed the Tyropceon valley from the Temple. Its 
site is marked by the large white Jewish synagogue 
with the dome that may be seen beyond the southern 
end of the Haram enclosure in the left-hand picture. 

Herod Antipas sent Jesus back to Pilate at Herod’s 
palace, and Pilate then sentenced him to death, and 
he was led ouéside the city wall to be crucified. A 
traditional scene of the crucifixion and burial is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, whose dome may be 


. seen on the western hill beyond the northern end of 


the Haram Area. It is almost certain, however, that 
this site lay zaside the second wall of Jerusalem in the 
time of Christ, so that this cannot be the true scene 
of the crucifixion and entombment, Where the real 
place was must always remain a matter of conjecture. 
Many have thought that the bare, rocky hill north of 
the city, outside the Damascus gate, which bears a 
singular resemblance to a skull, is the true Golgotha, 
or ‘‘ Place of the Skull,’’ where the crucifixion took 
place. Wherever Golgotha is located, the tomb must 
be sought in the vicinity, for it is recorded that it lay 
close to the place of execution. 

The final scene of our Lord’s life was the ascension, 
which is recorded to have taken place from the Mount 
of Olives. The summit of this mountain is the point 
from which our view of Jerusalem is taken. Some- 
where in this vicinity we must suppose that Jesus took 
his farewell of his disciples. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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COMMON VERSION 


36 F Then cometh Jesus with them unto a 
place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the 
gisciples, Sit ye here, while | go and pray 

onder. 

37 And he took with him Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. 

38 Then saith he unto them, My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tarry ye 
here, and watch with me. 

39 And he went a little far:her, and fell on 
his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me: nev- 
ertheless not as I will, but as thou w/t. 

40 And he cometh unto the disciples, and 
findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 

4t Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation: the spirit indeed /s willing, but 
the flesh is weak. £ 

42 He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cu 
may not 0 away from me, except I dri 
it, thy will be done. 

43 And he came and found them asleep 
again : for their eyes were heavy. 
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36 ‘Then cometh Jesus with them unto 1a 
place called Gethsemane, and saith unto his 
disciples, Sit ye here, while I go yonder and 
pray. 37 And he took with him Peter and 
the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sor- 
rowful and sore troubled. 38 Then saith he 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death: abide ye here, and watch 
with me. 39 And he went forward a little, 
and fell on his face and prayed, saying, My 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from me: nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as theu wilt. 40 And he cometh unto the 
disciples, and findeth them sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour? 4t ? Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation : the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. 42 Again a 
second time he went away, and prayed, say- 
ing, My Father, if this cannot pass away, 
except I drink it, thy will be done. 43 And 
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Matt, 26 : 36-50. (Read Mark 14; 32-52; Luke 22 ; 39-53.) Memory verses: 38, 39 
Golden Text; Not my will, but thine, be done.—Luke 22 : 42 
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44 And he left them, and went away again, 
and prayed the third time, saying the same 
words. 

45 Then cometh he to his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
rést : behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

46 Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at 
hand that doth betray me. 

47 { And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one 
of the twelve, came, and with him a great 
multitude with swords and staves, from the 
chief we and elders of the people. 

48 Now he that betrayed him gave them a 
sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he : hold him fast. 

49 And forthwith he came to Jesus, and 
said, Hail, master ; and kissed him. 

so And Jesus said unto him, Friend, where- 
fore art thou come? ‘Then came they, and 
laid hands on Jesus, and took him. 
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their eyes were heavy. 44 And he left them 
again, and went away, and prayed a third 
time, saying again the same words. 45 ‘Then 
cometh he to the disciples, and saith unto 
them, 5 Sleep on now, and take your rest : be- 


’ 


hold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man | 


is *betrayed into: the hands of sinners. 46 
Arise, let us be going: behold, he is at hand 
that * betrayeth me. 


47 And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one 


of the twelve, came, and with him a great 
multitude with swords and staves, from the 
chief priests and elders of the people. 48 
Now he that ¢ betrayed him gave them a sign, 
sa ing. Whomsocever I shall kiss, that is he : 
take him. 49 And straightway he came to 
esus, and said, Hail, Rabbi; and Skissed 
im. 50 And Jesus said unto him, Friend, 
do that for which thou art come. Then they 
came and laid hands on Jesus, and took him. 


1Gr. an enclosed piece v ground. 2 Or, Watch ye, and aray. that ye enter not My Or, Do ye sleep 
r 


on, then, and take your rest 


See marginal note on ch. 10. 4. 


. kissed him much. 


ee 








he came again and found them sleeping, for The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE is a memorial tablet at West Point, in a 
hall where many such tablets record the names 
of brilliant and honored heroes of United States 

history, which always attracts more attention on 
the part of visitors than any of the other tablets 
there. The rest of the tablets give the date of birth, 
the date of death, and the name, of each man thus 
honored, This tablet is the same size and shape as 
the rest, gives the date of birth and the date of death, 
and there is nothing noticeable about it except 
that in the place where, on the others, the name 
is inscribed, there is, on this one, nothing. A blank, 
that is all. When those who notice the blank ask 
why there is no name there, they are told that that 


is the tablet where Benedict Arnold’s name belonged. 


And then they understand. 

Tell your pupils about this, and ask them whether 
they think it is ‘‘fair.” Ask them what they think 
of atraitor. A Canadian or a British boy or girl is 
likely to be just as positive in approval of the justice 
of that blank tablet at West Point as is a pupil in the 
‘* States,” if Arnold's record is known. raitors get 
short sympathy the World over, in school or home or 

“business or warfare. “Let your pupils express them- 
selves just as freely as they please, in sturdy denun- 
ciation of traitors and eo 

And then ask them :/ there was ever a greater 
traitor than Benedict Arnold. Who? They'll know, 
without any prompting ; and they will, perbaps, be 
ready to take up the story of that awful betrayal 
with the more interest because of their preliminary 
discussion. 

Christ knew, too. The knowledge was breaking 
his heart. He had had a quiet evening of lovin 
conversation with his dear ones for the last time, an 
now he longed for help and strength and comfort to 
enable him to bear up under the awful ordeal that 
he must face. Ask your class to let you read aloud 
to them once more (even though the entire school 
may have just read the lesson in concert), the ac- 
count of Jesus’ agony in Gethsemane. Read it very 
slowly and quietly and reverently, realizing its mean- 
ing and message as you read, and you will be able 
to carry your pupils with you into the hush and 
sacredness of this glimpse of the suffering heart of 
the Son of God. 

Why was Jesus so crushed and overborne by grief 
at this time? Was it because he was going to die so 
soon? Surely not. If that were so, he was not the 
equal, in strength or courage, of thousands of mar- 
tyrs and soldiers and herocs who lived and died be- 
fore and after his time. No; there was an infinitely 
heavier burden upon him than the dread of mere 
physical death. t. McLaren, in his second para- 
grape. speaks very positively as to this, and he and 

r. Dunning (third paragraph), show what Christ's 
awful burden was: the weight of the world’s sin, 
the hatred of those whom he longed to save. 

And from what did jesus pray that he might be 
spared? What was the cup that he hoped might 
pass from him? Was it the fulfilling of the mission 
which he had voluntarily left his throne in heaven to 
undertake ? Was it the death on the cross which he 
plainly foresaw ? Did he cry out to be spared from 
these? Is that thinkable ? 

It is hard to believe that, and it is not necessary to 








The Mystery Box Cash Prizes 





Don’t attempt to compete without reading carefully 
important conditions and particulars on page 633, 


A Bible or a fountain-pen to every pupil answer- 
ing every question in each of any 12 weeks 
before next April. 


$25, $15, and $10 for the 3 best plans for using 
the Mystery Box in a Sunday-school class. 


$15 for the best plan for using the Mystery 
Box on Sunday in the home. 


$25 to the Sunday-school reporting the high- 
est percentage of its enrolment using the 
Mystery Box. 





$25 te the Sunday-school reporting the high- 
est percentage of its members answering 
19 questions in each of any ro weeks 
before next April. 


$25 for the best plan for using the Mystery 
Box in the Home Department. 


Don’t try for any of these prizes without complying 
with the full and important conditions on page 613. 








Answers to all the questions asked here can be 


found tn the tesson articles in this issue. Deon’t 


overlook the little italic sentestces in between articles. 


1. Where was the Garden of Gethsemane ? 

2. Where are the scholarships of the soul earned ? 
3. Where are persons often seen sleeping in 
Syria? 

4. What is likely to be the quietest place in an 
ocean steamer in time of storm ? 

5. What ‘‘cup’”’ did Jesus pray might pass away 
from him ? 

6. What was the cause of Jesus’ crushing grief 
at this time? 

7. What does the word ** Gethsemane ”? mean? 

8. Give four characteristics of Jesus’ prayér in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. 

9. Why should we be afraid to enter into tempta- 
tion unnecessarily ? 

10. In what way can we, in a sense, watch in 
Christ’s Gethsemane to-day ? 

11, Name another of the great critical incidents 
of Jesus’ earthly life when these same three disci- 
ples were with him. 

12. What does the original Greek for ‘‘ kissed 
him,’’ in verse 49, mean? 

13. What lesson did a traveler on a Mississippi 
steamer learn from the lights on shore? 

14. On what day of the week, and of the month, 
and in what year of Rome and of our Lord, did the 
incidents of this lesson occur ? 

15. What joyous conviction helped Jesus to bear 
up at this time ? 











believe that, though most commentators; including 
some of the lesson-writers in the Times, accept that 
view. The understanding of Jesus’ Gethsemane 
prover which has for many years been editorially 
held to by The Sunday School Times is clearly stated 
in the brief article following Professor Riddle’s, 

Then came the traitor, and delivered into the 
hands of the enemy his best friend. The act of be- 
trayal wasakiss. It makes the hot indignation surge 
over us, doesn’t it? And’‘so° ‘does the disciples’ 
sleepy, shameful failure in the Garden. Was it not 
the first recorded time in Jesus’ entire life that he 
had ever asked them for just this sort. of help? 
(v. 38.) And we find ourselves saying, ‘‘ Even if I 
had had to de with Him, /- would never have failed 
him,” Yes ; ‘‘likewise also said all the disciples.” 
Let us turn back and just read from the 31st through 
the 35th verse of this same chapter. 

And let us stop pyre, * now, about Judas and 
Benedict Arnold and other historic traitors, and face 
the fact, honestly and manfully, that we have be- 
trayed Jesus Christ over and oyer again, in exactly 
the same spirit, and for exactly the same sort.of rea- 
sons and motives, as did Judas himself. And may 
not our betrayal be worse, because we know more of 
Jesus than Judas did? Every time we who bear his 
name have, through selfishness, or cowardice, or 
greed, or lust, or anger, or indifference, deliberately 
abandoned the standard of Christ, we have deserted 
him, and denied him, and betrayed him. And those 
who have not yet accepted his loving offer of life have 
rejected him, and are doing their share to add to his 
sorrow. We need not reject him lofger. We need 
not betray him again. If this study of others’ be- 
trayal, and of His suffering, shall have helped us 
to get a new vision of our own need of Him, and 
— we may help Him, Christ’s heart will be made 
glad. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


A masterly article on Jerusalem as it is to-day, illus- 
trated by a photographic panorama, will be found on pages 
604, 


Five aspects of Christ in Gethsemane in which we ought 
to imitate him (Hurlbut’s ‘‘ The Lesson in Outline ’’). 

What and where Gethsemane was (Riddle, paragraph 
2, and on v. 36; Howie, 1; Dunning, 1). 

Who were in the crowd that came to take Jesus? (Rid- 
dle, on v. 47.) ; 

The entire naturalness of the disciples’ sleep at this time 
(Howie, 1, 2). 

Do we ever cast a shadow on Christ? Michelangelo’s 
plan (Illustrations, 8). : 

Setting our lives by the Overhead Standard (Illustra- 
tions, 5). 

Accepting God’s assignment as the only place of safety 
(Illustrations, 3). 

How Judas’ life, as many another, was ruined (Illustra- 
tions, last). 

How Jesus found strength and help that night (Dun- 
ning, 4-6). 

What was ‘‘the joy that was set before him ’’? (Dun- 
ning, last). 

PHILADELPHIA. 

<: 


The scholarships of the seul are earned in the 
sthool of suffering. 
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LESSON FOR. NOVEMBER II 


e 7. 
Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle; D:D., LL.D... -— 
‘How to Locate this Lesson Re eh Ge 
ATTHEW and Mark narrate the prediction of 
Peter’s denial on the way to thsemane, 
while Luke and John connect it with the events 
in the upper room where the’ passover was eaten. 
It may have been repeated. Some think that John 
14: 3m—-** Arise, let us go hence ’—marks the de- 
sagen from the house, and that John 15-17 should 
placed on the way to Gethsemane, but those 
chapters are of a character ‘befitting privacy, which 
would be better secured in the house. ~ 
Place.—Gethsemane, a ‘‘ place,” or ‘‘ garden,” at 
the foot of the western slope of the Mount of Olives, 
across the brook Kidron (see comment below, on v. 

















MAP OF JERUSALEM AND IMMEDIATE SURROUNDINGS 


36): ©The traditional site is about half a mile from 
the eastern: gate of the city, but Dr. Thomson and 


_ Others favor a more secluded spot,:a little northeast 


of the:traditional locality...) =. te) e-5% 24 ne 
Time.—Late on Thursday evening. According to 

Jewish reckoning, the 15th of Nisan had begun; but, 

reckoning as we do, from midnight to midnight, the 

commana still. April 6, year of Rome 783,—that is, 
.D, 30. . 


Light on Puzzling Passages ns 

Verse 36:—A_ place ::Greek, ‘‘an enclosed piece of 
ground.” John calls it a ‘‘ garden,” which probably 
applies’: to * the’ olive’: plantation included in the 
‘* place.” Such ‘* places.” usually belonged to wealthy 
inhtabitants of Jerusalem, and in this case was doubt- 





-less owned by some one known to Jesus or his disci- 


ples, since he was inthe “habit of going there (John 
18 *2).—Gethsemane: Meaning ‘* oil-press.” 
Verse 39:>-WVor as'I will, but as thou wilt: “1” 


‘and ‘“thow” are “emphasized in the Greek (comp. 


Luke 22°:°42'44):°. The vicarious character of this 
agony is generally recognized. 

Verse 40:—Could ‘ye not: The verb’ means ‘to 
have ‘strength.” nat ’ 

Verse 41.— Watch and pray: The marginal ren- 
dering, ‘‘ Watch ye, and. pray -that ye,” etc., is in- 
tended to show that what follows is connected with 
‘* pray,” not with ‘‘ watch.” _ 

erse 42.—A gain a second time : The tone is now 
more resigned. feirdr 

Verse 45.—Sleep on now, and take your rest: 
This implies an interval of repose allowed them be- 
fore the betrayal. But the marginal rendering, ‘‘ Do 
ye sleep on, then, and take your rest ?” implies sur- 
prise, and an immediate appearance of the betrayer. 
“It is enough” (Mark) suggests the end o. this per- 
mitted sleep.—/nto thé hands of sinners : Suggest- 
— deeper significance of this betrayal. 

erse 46.—Arise, let us be going: Indicating 
anxiety to join and protect the rest of the disciples, 
and haste to have the treachery over. 

Verse 47.—A great multitude: A mixed crowd; 
a detachment of Roman soldiers (John), some of the 
temple watch (Luke), servants of the high-priest 
(Matt. 26:51), probably some rulers(Luke), and others 
following ems > Mark 14 : 51). 

Verse 49.—Hai/, Rabbi: A most respectful saluta- 
tation. —Kissed him: Greek, *‘ kissed him much,” 
=e a great show of affection. 

erse 50.— Friend : The original term means ‘‘ com- 
panion,” associate, and does not imply so much as 
* friend.”—Do that for which thou art come: The 
best authorities, by varying in a single letter, make 
*‘wherefore” (in the Old Version) an impossible 
sense. The correct reading is elliptical, the lan- 
guage of emotion. The utterance indicates the re- 
sentment of a holy soul under the treacherous kissing 
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‘of Judas. The Old Version is tame, and the question 
it gives is superfluous.— Then they came : Came for- 
ward, Judas having been in advance. ~ “0 
_ Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

. z 


- He who faces the ni, it with “ Father” .on his 
lips will come into the light of his face. 


<— 


From What Cup Did Jesus Pray 
to Be Delivered? 


[By Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in The Sunday School Times 
of April 20, 1895.] 


HY did Jesus pray that ‘‘this cup” might pass 
W from him ? as he not willing to go through 
phy that bitter experience? Was he drawing 
back at the. last moment from doing that which he 
had come to do? Most commentators teach this. 
They, say that at this moment Jesus was praying 
God to permit him to escape from the death on the 
cross. 1. a, 

‘I éannot believe this. ._ For it seems to me to be 
not at all worthy of the Master himself. Besides, it 
makes him offer one prayer to his Father which was 
not granted him. To say that his prayer was 
granted, in that an angel from heaven strengthened 
him, is to say that he prayed for something that was 

- not for his good, and that I can hardly believe. 

I believe that the prayer of Jesus was not at all 
for deliverance from the cross. I believe that what 
he most feared in that garden was that the suffering 
that he was enduring on account of the sins of the world 
would prove too much for his physical frame, and 
that he would die then and there under the burden. 
But, if that had happened, he could riot have made 
atonement on the cross, and so his whole life’s work 
would be frustrated. His soul was sorrowful ‘‘ even 
unto death,” but if he should die in the garden, then 
he couid not live to reach the cross. So it seems to 
me that the ‘‘cup” fromr which he prayed to be de- 
livered was not the death on the cross, but death in 
Gethsemane... He was in reality praying for strength 
to reach the cross, and not for grace to escape that 
cress. 

If this view be true, it dignifies his prayer, and 
makes him twice the hero'that the other view makes 

him out to be. It also explains, as no other inter- 


- 


In Need in 
By Alexander 


VEN the three favored disciples were not taken 
into the shadow of the flickering olive. leaves 
where Jesus prayed, . He realm | for compan- 

ionhip, but -he also needed solitude. Even while he 
clung to them and found in their nearness some help 
to his ‘exceeding. sorrowful” soul, he ‘‘ went a little 
further’”’ before: he ‘‘fell on* his face.”” What they 
were not allowed to see close at hand, it becomes us 
to look on reverently with hushed breath. They were 
the same three who had stood on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration and seen his glory there. And now, a 
bowed and burdened man, confiding to thém that his 
soulis ‘‘exceeding sorrowful” and. craving for their 
pity and such alleviation as their presence: could 
give! Jésus, too; has known what it is to stretch 
out a trembling, groping hand into a great darkness, 
to feel about for a hand to clasp, if perhaps its warm 
clasp might comfort. 

But the pathos of Jesus’ petition should not make us 
forget the deep question, why was his soul so ‘‘ ringed 
-round with sorrow ”. (as the word used by the evan- 

elist means):? : Was it only the prospect of a violent 

eath that so shook him? The question is perpetu- 
ally forced on us by the narratives of the Passion, and 
it is impossible to deny that if it was the simple 
prospect of death that agitated him, many a martyr, 
who has drawn his heroism from Jesus, many a rude 
soldier, aye and many a criminal, not to mention a 
Socrates, has died more nobly than Jesus did. It is 
hard to look on Gethsemane and Calvary and pre- 
serve admiration for Jesus undiminished, unless we 
whole-heartedly repeat the prophet’s word : ‘ Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 
A world’s sin was the burden which made him reel 
and stagger. 

The ‘‘cup,” which he fain would have had pass, 
was not his saving work. We dare not even imagine 
his faltering in recognition’ and acceptance of that 
mission. But it was the bitter draught of suffering 
by which that work was to be achieved. That the 
possibility of its passing from him should ever have 
Hah er itself as possible to him is a fact which may 

ring home to us how imperfect, after all loving medi- 
tation, is our comprehension*of him. But with what- 
ever darkness our understanding of his prayer is 
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‘pretation does, that passage in Hebrews [5 : 7] which 
. ‘Who in the days of. his flesh, when he had 

ered up prayers’ and: supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto him that was able to save him 
from death, and was heard in that he feared.” This 
_tefers to Jesus, and to no other person. It refers to 
this experience in the garden, and says that he 
asked to be delivered from death,'and was heard. 
But if Jesus was asking here to be delivered from the 
cross, it was not heard. If he was asking to be de- 
livered from death there in the garden, then he was 
heard, and was delivered, just as he had prayed to 
be. I do not see any other satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of this passage. . 


[By the late H. Clay Trumbull, in The Sunday School 
Times of May 18, 1895.] 


T HAS long seemed to the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times that the agony .of Jesus in 
Gethsemane was from the fearful pressure on 

him of the consequences of sin, as culminating in his 
betrayal by a trusted ‘* friend,” in the failure of his 
chosen followers to understand him or to be his sym- 
pathetic helpers, and in his rejection by his loved 
people, and by the world he came tosave. Under 
that pressure on him in the physical weakness of his 
humanity, it seemed as if he were to sink before the 
final crisis of his earthly hour came ; for never before 
was humanity capable of such suffering, or had been 
called to it. 

That peril was ‘‘the hour” and ‘‘ the cup”’ he then 
faced,—the peril of failure in his.earthly life-work ; 
and so he cried out against it. Yet, in the limita- 
tions of his humanity, he was dependent on his Father 
for knowledge as for strength, and if his Father 
thought best to let him fail in his first earthly mis- 

- sion, and to begin again after this failure, he would 
accept that as his Father's will. In that prayer he 
was ‘‘ heard,” and saved from death (Heb. 5 : 7). An 
angel came from God and strengthened him. He 
bore up to the last. The ‘‘cup” spoken of in John 
18 : 11 was another ‘‘cup,’’—the cup of the other 
hour of his trial and crucifixion, which he was ready 
to take, and which he did accept cheerfully. This 

‘view seems to many the most reasonable view, and 
one that is entirely scriptural. Yet each Christian 

.‘studént is free to decide for himself as to his accept- 
ance or rejection of it. 

‘s « 


There are many to-day who mistake sleep for 
“submission to His will, 


‘ae 


Gethsemane 
McLaren, D.D. 


clouded, his following word of filial submission is set 
in clear light. That swiftly subsequent ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less” is as the pivot on which his will turns. Natu- 
ral shrinking spoke the momentary and conditional 

rayer ; it was no sooner spoken than it was replaced 

y unconditional surrender to the Father’s will, The 
vessel felt the heave of the wild waves, but its course 
was not turned aside and the hand on the helm was 


‘steady. ‘That wondrously blended prayer, in which 
‘ expressed wishes were porary | an. ‘‘if” and were 


at once exchanged for unlimited acceptance of the 
Father's will, was truly ‘the Lord’s Prayer.”. ‘+ Af- 
ter ‘his manner pray ye.” 

+ The three heard the prayer, but the narrative 
seems to wre x that, after ee econ lay long prone be- 
neath the olives in silence. They were worn out with 
the emotions of the day, and, lulled by the stillness of 
the night; they slept. It was a venial fault, and 
was but gently rebuked, but it wounded Jesus’ sensi- 
tive and cae ee spirit, though the wound was but 
a pinprick. To fall asleep was a small matter, but it 
was not a small matter to have neglected his pitiful 
appeal for sympathy and company. But how forgiv- 
ingly he passes over the fault, with an exclamation of 
wonder, and then at once goes on, oblivious of the per- 
sonal aspect of it, to warn them of the harm that they 
would do to themselves by drowsiness and conse- 
quent prayerlessness. For himself he had asked them 
to watch, not to pray ; for themselves they had need 
to do both, even as he was doing, finding in his prayer 
a from the temptation which was appealing to 

im. 

Jesus’ second prayer marks a distinct advance on 
his first. The possibility of this cup passing from 
him, which had shone for a moment alluringly and 
kindled a desire that it might be so, has faded away 
and tempts no more. Absolute certainty that it can- 
not pass has not yet been fixedly attained, but there 
is now no wieh that it should pass, and all his prayer 
is : ‘‘ Thy will be done.” He is not conscious now of 
any ‘‘ will” in himself other than the Father's. And 
was not this acceptance of the Father's will the an- 
swer to his former prayer? The writer of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews took it to be so (Heb. 5: 7), and 
we may learn there that petitions which superficially 
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appear vain are truly answered if our wills are molded 
to accept the cup that may not pass from us. 

We need not wonder at the disciples’ renewed 
sleep, for the narrative is silent as to the length of 
time that ela before Jesus returned to them, and 
it was probably a considerable period, during which 
there would be perfect stillness. It is to be noted 
that this time he does not speak to the sl ; he 
had expected to find them as he found them, and 
probably his pons calm of willing acceptance of 
submission led to lessening yearning for their help. 
But his reage 4 was not = fully won. The tide was 
ebbing, but, though its force was spent, it could still 
fling a wave across his spirit. As apprehensions and 
shrinkings once more surged over him he had to be- 
take himself for the third time to prayer. The temp- 
tation in the desert and the conflict in the garden 
were each threefold. There is an interesting parallel 
in Psalms 42, 43, which are really one psalm. There 
the psalmist thrice feels his ‘soul disquieted within” 
him, and thrice tries to brace himself up to hope and 
cheerfulness by the thought of God, ‘‘the help of 
his countenance.” Twice the billows roll over him 
again, but the third time he drives them back ‘ say- 
ing the same words,” and that time they do not re- 
turn. Christ’s servants have to conquer in their 
Gethsemanes in the same fashion as he conquered. 
They are sure to conquer if they fight in the same 
fashion as he fought! 

It was with the calm of victory, and the clear dis- 
cernment that the yd had to be drunk, and the fixed 
consent of his will thereto, that Jesus spoke to the 
three for the third time. Instead of any ‘ If it be 
possible,” or even any ‘‘If this cup may not pass,” 
there is the double exclamation, ringing and assured, 
like the orders of a captain in the teeth of a squall 
sweeping down: ‘Behold the hour is at hand!” 
‘Behold he is at hand!” The former utterance 
thinks more of the divine appointment which fixed 
the ‘‘hour ;"’ the latter, more of the human agent 
of the dastardly betrayal. The two singularly op- 
posite commands, which are based on the imminence 
of the crisis, both naturally flow from it. For, on 
the one hand, there was now no need for the three 
keeping awake, so far as helping Jesus was con- 
cerned. He needed them no more. Thus, gently 
he put them away from him, for he has passed into 
a region of complete acceptance of the Father's will, 
where he needs no man any more. Yet onthe other 
hand, because the ery is near,—perhaps the 
noise of the approach, or the flashing of torches, was 
heard or seen at the moment,—it.was fit that they 
and he should be found ready. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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It takes others? trials to test our friendships. 


al 


The Lesson in Everyday Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


¢ here, while I go yonder and pray (v. 36). 
hatever the skeptical may say, Jesus yielded 

to a natural instinct when he turned to God in 
prayer. It is as much of a natural impulse to do 
this as for the child to turn to the breast of the 
mother, the bird to escape from the hawk into the 
shelter of the forest, the deer to flee to the spring 
when thirsty, or the animal, struck by the poisonous 
fangs of a serpent, to seek for some soothing and 
curative weed. Whenever you lose this impulse to 
go to God for help, you have crushed out a divinely 
natural instinct. 

Began to be sorrowful and sore troubled (v. 37). 
If I thought that I were the only man who had met 
with oo eng oe and loss in the whole wide 
world, I should be crushed, for I should feel that 
there was some personal aversion to me in nature. 
But realizing that trouble and sorrow are everywhere, 
that the best and noblest, as well as the basest and 
meanest, receive a portion, it is low and contemptible 
in me to complain. If such men as Moses, Elijah, 
David, Jesus, Paul, Savonarola, and Lincoln were 
obliged to suffer, we ought to feel ashamed at lifting 
our voices in even a momentary complaint. We 
ought to be ashamed to escape! 

Abide ye here, and watch with me (v.38). The 
best and noblest of our race have felt the need of 
human be pe seg and help. One of the most self- 
contained women whom I have ever known sent for 
a neighbor, and said to her: ‘‘I have asked vou to 
come to me in the most critical hour of my life. I 
am about to endure a surgical operation, and I need 
a friend. To be with me through this trial will be 
hard for {ou but I must have a human arm to lean 
upon."’ If you appreciated the full meaning of such 
experiences, you would try to live so that it would be 
a pleasure (although a sad one) for your friends to 
watch with you when you had to endure them. I 
have seen men die upon the frontier who have shaken 
off the old associations of life, and rushed out like 
solitary planets into the darkness of the night. I 
have seen them lying upon death's bed attended only 
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by strangers. I have seen the awful soul-hunger in 
their eyes. It was that same hunger, the same sense 
of solitude and loneliness, which pted Jesus to 
turn for comfort to his dearest friends. Happy the 
man who is such a friend! 

Not as I will, but as thou wilt (v. 39). Itis the 
recognition of a ‘ personal will” in the affairs of the 
universe that makes it ible, and even easy, to 
submit to limitations. If the obstacles to human 
ee and human happiness were all im nal 
and unvolitional, life would seem too terrible and 


unendurable. But to those of us who believe tha 
gravity is ‘‘ will,” that chemical affinity is ‘ will,” 


that ‘‘ will” pervades sickness and death, there is 


ope. 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
Zion (v. 41). ot pray to live without any tempta- 
tion, but only not to enter into it unnecessarily. We 
do not need to hunt for temptation. The athlete 
who trains for a boat race must invent tests for his 
strength. The ordinary affairs of life will not test 
that strength enough. It is not so in the moral or 
spiritual world. There will be trial and temptations 
enough to call out all your powers, and if you rush 
into dangerous places, where even angels fear to 
tread, you may well assured that you will fall. 
Strength and help enough are vouchsafed to us for 
daily need, but not enough to make it safe for us to 
hang around the doors of saloons and other places 
where our virtue will be put to an unnecessary strain. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Consecration is not the losing of our wills, but 
the lifting of them to His. 


el 
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*¢ A ND He ComMeETH UNTO THE DiIscIPLEs, AND Finp- 
ETH THEM SLEEPING” (v. 40).—The garden of 
Gethsemane could hardly have been other 

than a walled orchard of fruit-trees,—olive, fig, vine, 

etc.,—similar to the hundreds of orchards to be seen 
now in this country. There is too much shade for 
small nn and hence the ground among the 
trees is free. It is uneven, hard, rough, and, at the 
season in question, Passover month (April), damp; 
how the disciples could be asleep, and fast asleep 
too, there, may be a question with an American city 
lation, but not with Syrians. 

n Syria, it is as unnatural for the peasant and 
country population to sit up late in the evening as it 
is to sleep late in the morning. They get their sup- 
ad (such as it is) at about sunset, and soon after 

rop off easily. Atthreshing-floors and wine-presses, 
men, women, and children may be seen sleeping in 
their working clothes on the bare, rough ground, with 
stones for their pillows, even as the disciples slept in 
the orchard in Gethsemane,—abbas, cloaks, sacks, or 
quilts for covering; and this is all the bedding they 
have on such occasions, Grant that the Lord hid 
what was to happen on that night from their eyes, 
and the disciples’ sleep was in harmony with the cus- 
toms and constitution of the class of Oriental to which 
they belonged. 


Srpon, Syria. 


net 


The Illustration Round-Table 





Giving God the Whole Alphabet 

OT my will, but thine, be done (Golden Text). 
Some one has told the story of how anignorant 
man, who had just become a Christian, desired 
to pray, but he did not know how. In his perplexity 
he took the letters of the alphabet, and laid them out 
before him, and said: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, I do not know 
what I need, or what I ought to pray for, but thou 
knowest; so take these letters and spell out the 
rayer I ought to offer, and answer that. Amen.” 
Fie ave up his will, and submitted all to the infinite 
wisdom and love of God.’ And that ‘is saying in a 
real sense, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.”— 

R. E. Hough, Corsicana, Texas. 


Quietness at the Heart of Things 

While I go yonder and pray (v. 36). Finney, the 
great evangelist, tells us that he was once crossing 
the Atlantic when the steamer was overtaken by a 
fierce gale of wind. Upon the deck the roar and 
confusion were terrific. The spray from the crests 
of the waves blew upon the face with almost force 
enough to blister it. The noise of the waves roaring 
and foaming was almost deafening. But when he 
stepped into the engine-room, everything was quiet. 
The mighty engine was moving with a quietness 
and suilfness in striking contrast to the roar with- 
out. So God gives courage, strength, and quietness 
to the storm-tossed souls who follow Jesus’ example 
and come to him in prayer.—£. M. Waddell, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


The Only Safe Place 
Not as Iwill, but as thou wilt (v.39). A distin- 
guished man gave a little girl a plant which he had 
brought home from a northern climate, and she was 
told by this man—he was a great traveler—to put the 
plant into a particular part of the garden where the cold 
wind would beat upon it.’ And the little girl looked 
upon this plant day after day, and it seemed to her 
that it was withering. She went into the conserva- 
tory, and thought that in that warm place her plant 
would become as glorious as any there. The next 
morning she went to look at it, and it was dead. The 
heat had killed it. What made the others blossom, 
according to God's law of nature, had killed the plant 
which blossomed only in the cold. And so it is in 
our life. If God has put you in a place, preserved 
y those who love you from all cold blasts, be satis- 
fied; but if he ever places you, in his mercy and love, 
where the storm of trial and temptation will beat 
upon you, it is only there you will blossom. ‘‘ Not 
my will, but thine, be done.”—M. Watts, Clapham 
Park, London, England. From The Sunday-School 
Chronicle. 


In the Will 


Nevertheless, not as. I will, but as thou wilt 
(v.39). Margaret Bottome says she once learned a 
lesson from an old colored cook. One of his fellow- 
servants, in passing, upset some hot water over him, 
and she expected some bitter words in return for her 
carelessness. But instead he only said, with a 
quiet smile: ‘‘ Never mind, it’s all-in the will.”’ It is 
such a wonderful thing for us to get. hold of this. 


There is a strain in our lives that need not be there. 
A hurry, bustle, and worry that was not in His life, 
because he saw from moment to moment simply the 
will of the Father.—£Z. 4. Waddell, Columbus, O. 


By the Overhead Standard 


What, could ye not watch with me one hour? 
(v. 40.) Dr. Gordon, in an article,‘‘ Keeping Tryst,” 
in the: Daily Bible for gaee. says: ‘‘ A few min- 
utes before noon daily; by the eastern standard time, 
every Western Union Telegraph Company’s itistru- 
ment cuts its connection, and is put in communica- 
tion with the instrument in the Naval Observatory 
in Washington. At five seconds before twelve a 
warning tick sounds over the wires. ‘ Whén “the 
skilled operator in the observatory sees... that the 
sun is directly over the imaginary line of longitude 
passing through the city, that moment the fact is 
flashed over miles of wire, and every one of the com- 
—* clocks made true. .: Then business is resuthed. 

he work of the day is planned with reference to -this 
appointment. The company’s rule is to be abso- 
lutely accurate; ... to test this accuracy every day, 
and to test it by the standard set in the heavens, 
and all this purely for commercial purposes. Shall 
not we, whose lives are so- utterly dependent on the 
Master, cut clean our connections with every outside 
thing at least once in every twenty-four hours, and 

ut our hearts beating in time and tune with his 

eart, that he may have a chance to set and keep us 
true, and that we may not be misrepresenting him ?” 
—The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. This incident 
ts given the prize for this week. 


Our Gethsemane Privilege 

What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? 
(v. 40.) A Christian woman, who had been longing to 
serve Christ more definitely, received an appeal for 
sympathy and help from a member of her own family, 
and thought impatiently, ‘‘ They are always in trou- 
ble.” Immediately she seemed to hear the words of 
the Garden, ‘‘ What, could ye not watch with me one 
hour?” ‘‘Oh, Lord!” she cried, ‘‘this is the only 
way we can watch in thy Gethsemane,-—-by lifting 
up and cheering thy people in their dark hours. May 
I never fail in doing it!”"—He/en Fairbairn, Mon- 
treal, Can. : 


Another Light Always Ahead 

Sleep on now, and také your rest,... Arise, let us 
be going (vs. 45, 46). One night last summer, on a 
Mississippi steamer, my brother called my attention 
to the lights along the river for the guidance of the 
boats. ‘‘ We are just leaving one behind,” he said, 
‘but there is another in sight ahead,—there is always 
one ahead of usin sight, on one side of the other of 
the river." The disciples had missed their chance of 
watching with Jesus. They were leaving the light 
of that opportunity behind them, but Jesus gave 
them another chance to show their sympathy and 
faithfulness. Many who will study this lesson are 
often depressed by the memory of past sins, failures, 
or lost opportunities, God himself cannot undo the 


past, but he can and does give new opportunities. 
‘‘There is always a light ahead, on one side or the 
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‘LESSON FOR NOVEMBER IT (Matt. 26: 36-50) 


other of the river."—Augusta Lockwood, Aledo, Ili. 
, n extra prize is awarded this week for this inci- 
ent, 


Darkening the Light of Christ 

He that betrayed him (v. 48). Some people stand 
im such relation to Jesus that they cast a shadow 
on his wonderful name. It is said of the great 
sculptor, Michelangelo, that when at work he wore 
over his forehead, fastened on his artist’s cap, a 
lighted candle, in order that no shadow of himself 


might fall upon his work. It is a beautiful lesson for ~ 


‘many laborers of Christ to-day, for the shadows which 

so often fall upon our work are cast by ourselves. 
The love, peace, mercy, and forgiveness of Jesus 
were shadowed in the hour of his betrayal by the 
‘bitterness, envy, strife, and greed of Judas. Am I 
‘easting a shadow on the cause of my Lord and 
Saviour ?—Z. M. Waddell, Columbus, O. 


A Life-Stream Turned to Death 
And said, Hail, Rabbi; and kissed him (v. 49). 
When I read of the man who had lived in daily 
touch with Christ for three years,—who might have 
been such a blessing to others, but, instead, became 
a death-dealing traitor,—I think of the Red River 
which, a century or two before the days of Columbus, 
must have been a beautiful and useful stream, water- 
ing and fertilizing thousands of square miles of roll- 
ing prairie land. But there came a change. Scien- 
tists agree that, perhaps five hundred years ago, the 
waters of the Mississippi, bein a from a freshet 
when the Red River was low, backed up and made 
still water at the mouth. Driftwood, floating down- 
stream, was stopped in this still water; further accu- 
mulations made a solid mass from shore to shore, 
When the Mississippi fell to the level of the Red 
River, the mass became inextricably jammed. The 
banks of the stream being heavily wooded, vast 
quantities of timber were added, and the raft grew 
at the rate of about a mile and a half ayear. At 
length the river—more than seventeen hundred 
miles long —was practically closed to navigation. 
Explorers were unable to ascend the stream because 
of this accumulation of trees, logs, and drift, which 
extended over the surface of the river from bank to 
bank for hundreds of miles, and so close and compact 
as to be walked over without wetting the feet. As 
the years passed, the older timber decayed: The 
whole valley became malarious in consequence. As 
the raft grew and extended farther up stream, set- 
tlers-were driven back, not only by the malaria, but 
bythe. waters, which -overflowed the prairies, and 
made of a fertile country.a.lake from twenty to thirty 
miles long. Houses were deserted, and the develop- 
- ment of the region was retarded, Thus the beautiful 
. life-giving. stream had become a menace, and all 
because of the gradual accretion of waste material 
on its surface.: In like manner Judas, who had every 
opportunity of becoming a blessing, ame a menace, 
because he permitted sin to find lodgment in_his 
-heart: The government cleared the Red River be- 
‘fore incalculable injiry was done, but Judas would 
not let his heart be cleansed.—7he Rev. John T. 
Faris, St. Louis. 
* 


The calloused soul cannot be courageous. 
<< 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


HE question-and-answer method may be abused 
very easily by the superintendent. It is one 
thing to ask questions; it is another thing to 

ask questions that will bring answers which will, in 
their turn, make an impression on the pupil who gives 
‘the answer. In a lesson like this, just ause it is 
‘so familiar, it might be well to ask questions with the 
purpose of fixing the lesson facts in mind, so that the 
scene and its meaning shall be vivid. _. 

**Into what ‘place did Jesus go with his disciples ? 
Then what did he tell them to do? Whom did he 
take with him? Wouldn't you have given anything 
to be asked to with him just then? And when 
Jesus began to be sorrowful, what did he ask these 
three todo? Would you have done what he asked ? 
After he prayed, he came back to his disciples and 
found them doing what? S/eeping /* Can it be? 
Sleeping, while their dearest friend was in such sor- 
row? Let us say together what he said to them in 
his loving way,—the forty-first verse. 

‘** Of course the disciples would keep awake now, 
when he went away a second time to pray. Well, 
did they? No! And he came back, saw them, and 
said never a word. Oh, what a meaning in that 
silent, suffering look! 

‘Yet a third time he prayed, and when he returned 
he found them ——? Then, when they did awake, 
what a sight met their drowsy eyes! They got wide 
awake mow. One of them struck off the high-priest’s 
ear. Who did it? How much more a friend of Jesus 
he might have been in the time of lonely sorrow just 
before! 

‘* But think of Peter and the others as we may, 
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who is free from the weakness which made them fail 
their friend in his hour of need? Are we so much 
better than they? Do we always stand for Christ no 
matter who is near, no matter how we /ee/ about it? 
Here is the way in which one message of the lesson 
came to me: 





WATCH LEST ENTER 


AND Y F INTO 
PRAY TEMPTATION 

Let’s make that ‘ Ye’ very large, and then very per- 
sonal, by rubbing it out and putting a big ‘I’ there, 


with a bit of a prayer above it all,—‘ Lord, help me 
to,’ ” 


PHILADELPHIA. 











al 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘“‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Go to dark Gethsemane."’ Psalm 6 : 1-5. 
“’Tis midnight; and on Olive’s (7: 1-2. 10: 1-2.) 
brow.”’ Psalm 102 : 1-7). 


‘*A voice upon the midnight air.’’ 
‘*In the vineyard of our Father.”’ 
“* My Jesus, as thou wilt !" 


(144: 1-4. 203 : 1-6,) 
Psalm 55 : 1-3, 9, Ic. 
(73 :1-4. 113 : 1-3, 9, 10.) 


‘In the hour of trial, Jesus piead Psalm 69 : 1-4. 
for me."’ (92: 1-4. 138: 1-4.) 
** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ Psalm 40 : 7-12, 


‘* My soul, be on thy guard.”’ (54:4-6. 84:4, 5.) 


He who in wo seeks God will find his own weal, 


txt 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Aspects of Our Lord in the Garden 


1. A Man of Etende Ay Loving His Friends, and Longing 
. m: 


to Have Them W 

Sit ye herve... took with him Peter (36, 37). 
His disciples... . my mother. .. my brethren (Matt. 12 : 49). 
Ye are they ... continued with me (Luke 22 : 28-30). 
Where I am... ye may be also (John 14 : 3). 
2 A Man of Sorrows: Who Saw Death, Undeserved and 

Painful, Close at Hand : 

Sone to be. sorrowful.and sore troubled (37). 

My soul is exceeding sorrowful (38). ‘ 
A man of sorrows... acquainted with grief (Isa. 53 : 3). 
I have.a baptism . ; . straitened (Luke 12 : 50). 
Now is my soul troubled (John 12 : 27). 
3- A Man of Prayer: 

I, ARDENT PRAYER. 

Fell on his face, and prayed:(39). 
In an agony. . «prayed more earnestly (Luke 22 : 44). 
With strong crying and tears.(Heb. 5 : 7). 

2. FILIAL PRAYER. 

Saying, My Father (39, 42). 
After this manner. . . Our Father ( Matt. 6: 9). 
Now are we children of God (1 John 3 : 2). 

3. PERSEVERING PRAYER. : 
Again a second time (42). 
Prayed a third time (44). 


. Always to pray, and not to faint"(Luke 18 ¥1):.-. «+ 


Continuing stedfastly in prayer (Rom. 12 : 12). 
: 4 SUBMISSIVE PRAYER. 

Not as I will, but as thou wilt (3g). 
Uf this cannot pass... thy will be done (42). 

Not to do mine own will (John 6 : 38). 

A Son, yet learned obedience (Heb. 5 : 8). 

4- A Man of Compassionate, Forgiving Spirit : 
The spirit... is willing... flesh is weak (40, 43). 

A bruised reed will he not break (Isa. 42 : 3) 

Saw a great multitude... had bag 1 oe age (Matt. 14°: 14). 

With the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 

g- A Redeemer : Willing to die, Even for His Enemies : 
The Son of man is betrayed (45). 

' Do that for which thou art come (47-50). 


Came... to give his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 

Father, forgive them, . . . they know not (Luke 23 : 34). 

Obedient... unto death. . . of the cross (Phil. 2 : 8). 
- 


The Perkins Home Letters 


Martha says that if Jesus needed to watch and 
pray, we certainly don’t need to less than he. 


FREMONT, Monday afternoon. 
DrEaR MOTHER : 


As we come now into the lessons that tell us 
of the closing days of Jesus’ earthly life, I feel as if 
we were about to enter a very holy place. Really, 
mother, my Bible never meant so much to me before. 
Since I have sat with its open pages before me, and 
have tried to find the lesson which each passage 
brings to me, without looking for what it- brings to 
others, I have learned something of the love for the 
old Book that I've often heard you tell about. To 
read the Bible yourself is one thing; to let the Holy 
Spirit read it to you is another. This lesson about 
Jesus in Gethsemane is altogether toe much to write 


a Spee St oon = 


' Gog 


about in one letter. I’ve been just about over- 
whelmed with shame when I’ve read about Jesus 
praying end watching in agony there. How much 

e needed prayer he showed by all his acts; by all 
our acts one would think we needed it less than he. 
It isn’t enough to say that he had the burden of the 
world’s salvation on him. .So he had; but he left 
that same burden on us,.too. If he needed to pray 
and watch, we surely don’t need:it any less. 

I find it’s very easy:to get ‘an over Judas, but 
I'm not sure that it’s just and fair. It’s pretty hard 
to acknowledge it, but I’m wondering whether we 
don’t betray 5 pretty often ‘ourselves. Not just 
as Judas did: of course; but with all we know about 
Jesus’ love for us, which perhaps Judas didn’t clearly 
understand; I wonder in what measure our own sin- 
ful lives may really be like terrible betrayals of our 
Lord. I’m sure the knowledge of the danger will 
help me to ‘‘ watch and bray. 

our loying daughter, 
Martha. 


ee 
Yet Another Day 


A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


November 5 to 11 


MON.—My Saviour, I would praise thee for the knowledge 
I have of life and immortality. I thank thee for the lifting of 
the veil. May I now walk as a child of the eternal! May I 
live as becomceth a child of the Infinite! Make me worthy to 
be thy son. 

TuES.—Holy Spirit, I thank thee for all kindl 
with which our life abounds. I thank thee for all gracious- 
ness. It is thy gift. Every thought of holiness is thine 
alone. Help me to see thee in all the common kindlinesses 
and courtesies of life. ' 

WED.—My Saviour, what is thy will for me to-day? What 
wouldst thou have me to do? MayI know thy will and 
know it clearly! May I love the will revealed! Incline my 
heart as well as my mind. Teach me. and then teach me to 
love. 

THURS.—My Father, I thank thee for the power to think. 
May I not abuse the mighty gift! May my very thinking be 
a sacrifice! May a sympathetic ministry begin in my mind! 
May my thought be an apostle of the Christ ! 
thoughts wear the white robes ! 

FRI.—My Father, may thy Spirit be my companion to-day ! 
May I not walk a step alune! Save me from that indepen- 
dence which is fruitful in defeat and sin. May I walk with 
thee, and if I am prone to wander graciously restore me to the 
right way. 

SaT.—My Father, help me to survey thy mercies. May I 
feel that I walk in an atmosphere of grace !' May I know that 
everything that is worth having I obtain from thee. May I 
see the seals of thy love in the common comforts of the day ! 

SuN.—Gracious Lérd, thou hast promised to men the gift 
of peace. May I learn the meaning of thy promise! May I 
not be contented with ease, or with the comforts of the world ! 
May I lean upon thy breast !. May I have the peace which 
passeth understanding ! 


impulses 


May all my 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings ave the selections of the International 
Bible Readiag Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.— Matt. 26 : 36-50; ..... Jesus in Gethsemane 
‘Tuesday.— Matt. 26: 51756-. . ......... - Left alone 


Wednesday.—-Luke 22 : 39-46... . Agony of suffering 
Bea = Lay ts rs ae ree . ‘Lam He.” 
Friday.—John 17: 1-10... .... .._. The finished work 
Saturday.—Heb. 2:9-°78:. ..... Perfect through suffering 
Sunday.—Heb. § : 1-9. -. Oe Fe yers and tears 


Better the coldness of our friends than the kisses 
of an enemy. 





|Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic : 


THE LAST Woros °F JESUS 


Lesson Story: The Last Night. Jesus Praying in 
the Garden, 


Lesson Teaching: We Must All Learn to Pray 
“ Thy Will Be Done.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


How many of you pray every night? It makes 
everybody feel better and safer to pray. If you 

















knew it was to be the very last night of your life, 
don't you think you would pray very earnestly ? 
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Perhaps tbr wouldn't feel like sleeping at all, for 
you would be thinking of so many bmg If God 
should come for you to-night I wonder if you could 
= ‘*I'm ready. Thy will be done.” 

ittle Walter had been so badly hurt that the doc- 
tor said he might not live. Walter was very patient 
all day. When night came he said, ‘‘ Mama, I can’t 
kneel down, but I want to say my prayer.” He 
stop in the middle, and said, ‘* Mama, I'd rather 
not die when I'm a little boy, but— 


‘If I should die before I wake 
I pray the I ord my soul to take.’’ 


Then he said, ‘‘ Mama, I wish you'd stay by me to- 
night and watch ; I'm not really afraid to die, but if 
Jesus should come for me I shouldn't want to be all 
alone."’ His mother promised, and Walter felt com- 
forted, and soon went to ep, Do you think his 
mother slept? No, indeed,—she watched the whole 
night, and as she listened to Walter's quiet breath- 
ing she thanked God that he was sleeping so well, 
for the doctor had said that sleep would help him 
more than anything else. Not only one night, but 
several nights she watched, until the doctor told her 
that Walter would get better. Whenever Walter 
woke he found his taithful mother watching by his 
bed, ready to turn his pillow, to stroke his head, or 
to give him a drink. am sure she prayed many 
times, ‘'God spare my little boy, if possible, but 
‘Thy will be done.'" What a-comfort it was to 
Walter that his mother watched beside him ! 


LESSON, 


Sometimes older people feel that way, too. Jesus 
felt eo lonesome one night that he asked. his three 
dearest friends to watch with him. He wasn’t sick, 
but his heart felt so lonely and sad, for he knew it 
was to be the last night of his life ; but his disciples 
did not know it. 

It was the night of the last supper—the Lord's 
Supper, in the upper room. (Review the particu- 
lars.) Do you remember which disciple left the 
room, and why? Jesus knew why Judas had gone, 
yet he talked a long, long time, to.the other eleven 
disciples—oh, so lovingly !—until it was very late. 
John’s Gospel tells us what he said that night. The 
disciples didn’t understand what it all meant until 
long afterwards. 


After the talk they sang a hymn, and it was very 


late when they left the upper. room and ,started . 


towards the ‘Motint of Olives. They often went to 
rest on the mountain, and this time they went into 
a garden ‘called Gethsematie, ‘near ‘the’ foot of the 
mountain. (Sketch it, and teach the name.) ; 
Eight disciples stopped near the entrance, but 
Jesus and his three most helpful friends, Peter, James, 
and John, went alittle farther. His heart was heavy 
and sad, so he said, ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, wait here and watch with me.” ‘He felt that he 
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must talk to his Father in heaven, so he went a little 
farther, by himself, and prayed v. 39). Can_you 
think of Jesus praying there, ‘‘ Father, thy will be 
done.” (Write Jesus praying and Thy will be 
done. ) 

It was near midnight when he went. back to his 
friends and found them—asleep. He said to Peter, 
‘*Could ye not watch with me one hour?" Children, 
if they had known what would happen in a little 
while they surely would have watched. (Thus tell 
the story up to the coming of Judas, then continue.) 

Jesus didn’t try to run away, and wicked Judas, 
who pretended still to be a friend, came up and kissed 
him. That was the sign to the fault-finders that they 
might know which was Jesus. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Friend, why art thou come?” He was 
so brave that the crowd was almost afraid to touch 
him, but soon they came and took him back to Jeru- 
salem. The disciples were so frightened that they 
all ran away, not ous going with Jesus. 

When we say ‘‘ Thy will be done” in the Lord’s 
Prayer, let us remember Jesus praying in the gar- 
den, and that he will help us to pray, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,” when we are in trouble. 


Peoria, ILL. 
+ 4 


He fears nothing beside who has first conguered 
himse ly. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HOW your pupils The Sunday School Times’ pic- 
ture of Gethsemane, and describe it to them, 
It was an olive orchard with an olive press, 
across the ravine of the brook Kidron to the east of 
Jerusalem (John 18:1). It may have been the ground 
that is now enclosed with a wall, and that bears the 
same name. It certainly was not far from that place. 
It is a short walk from the busy city streets into its 
uiet peace. In the morning it is shaded by the hill; in 
the afternoon by the city wall. It was a favorite re- 
sort of Jesus, where perhaps he used to sleep at night 
when he was visiting Jerusalem (Luke 22: 39). Ju- 
das confidently conducted the police thither late in 
the night in expectation of finding Jesus there 
(Mark 14 : 43). ‘ 

Do not attempt to fathom’the mysteries of our Sa- 
viour’s experience in the garden. Admit the fact 
that the profoundest mysteries are connected with it 
and pass on to consider the meaning to your pupils 
of what they can understand of this scene. bo not 
intimate that they cannot yet apprehend the suffer- 
ings of Christ as older persons might. It is quite 
possible that the keenest distress from disappoint- 
ment and bereavement which persons ever experi- 
ence comes to them before or about the time they 
reach physical maturity. Try to find and to show to 
your pupils ¢he help which may be found in trial, 
through fellowship with the suffering Christ in the 
garden, For this purpose study: 

The Sorrow of the Son of Man. It was the bur 
den of others rolled on him that crushed him. He 
had devoted himself to live for his people and nation. 
Their indifference, dulness of apprehension, refusal 
to co-operate with him, and wickedness, made it ne- 
cessary for him todie. It was the bitterness of his 
death that it was inflicted by them because they hated 
his spirit and purpose. Show how this burden had 
accumulated on him. The-climax came in the gar- 
den. The weight of his doomed nation and of the 
world lost in blindness and sin which would not see 
the way of deliverance that. was so plain to him, 
pressed on him as he lay prostrate under the olive- 
trees. At thirty-three years of age, after a few brief 
months, in which he had begun to teach men of his 
kingdom, he was todie a death of public shame. Can 

ou feel the keenness of the misery- of the Son of 
Man in that hour? f ; ’ 

The Refuge of the Son of Man in Sorrow. Which 
way did*he: turn ?. There is hardly a doubt that he 
might have escaped death had ‘he fled: from Jecear 
lem that night. Ask your pupils what would have 
resulted to him if he had thus abandoned his mis- 
sion. .Then ask them what would have happened to 
his disciples? : 

He turned first to his Father in prayer. He was 
used to long seasons of solitary prayer, but no record 
of any of them reveals so great intensity and strug- 

le as this one. ‘*He kneeled down,” ‘fell on his 
ace,” ‘‘being in an agony he prayed more earn- 
estly " (Luke 22: 44). The burden of his prayers, so 
far as we can interpret them, was that he might not 
suffer death on the cross through betrayal by a disci- 
ple at the instigation of Jewish rulers. - Yet he com- 
mitted himself with unfaltering trust to the power 
and the love of his Father (Mark 14: 36 ; Matt. 26: 
42, 44). 

He turned next to his three closest human friends. 
He had placed them on guard against the approach 
of the priests, who they knew were watching for an 
opportunity to kill him. He found that they had not 
even anxiety enough for his safety to aoe them from 
sleeping while they knew he was struggling against 
the Seaviest trials (vs. 38). Thrice he went to them 
for sympathy and found them asleep, even after his 
reproachful reminder that trials were awaiting them 
which they might not have strength to overcome 
(vs. 40, 41). Ask your pupils to imagine themselves 
in the place of Jesus that night, and whether his 
counsel (v. 41), in such stress of suffering, does not 
outweigh any argument against the value of prayer. 


The Victory of the Son of Man over Sorrow. Joy 
and suffering are closely related in the ministry of 
Jesus. The keynote of his conversation with his dis- 
ciples that evening in the upper room before the 
agony in the garden was joy, (John 15: 11 ; 16: 22, 

4; 77 : 79). lose to his abandonment of grief 
when he was looking on Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives a 19 : 41-44), was his exultation over 
the visit of some Greeks who sought him in the tem- 
ple. The suffering of Jesus was because of the sins 
of men and the destruction which they brought on 
themselves. Hecould not have realized his mission 
to redeem mankind without intense pain because 
they rejected and wrought against the will of God, 
and absorbing sympathy with them in their suffer- 
ing. But his suffering was transfigured by his abso- 
lute conviction that they would be delivered from 
the power of evil through his mission which was end- 
ing in death (Heb. 12: 2). To comprehend this con- 
fidence of Jesus in the ultimate triumph of love and 
righteousness through his self-sacrifice, and to share 
it, is to know the secret of inward peace in the midst 
of.trials. With these guiding truths in mind ask your 


-while. 
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pupils to commit to memory Christ’s words (John 15 : 
27; 16 :-33). : : 
Boston. 
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No privilege is greater than being with Him in 


pain, 





Have you ever wished you had a beautiful, bril- 
liant photograph of Jerusalem which you could - 
frame and keep in your class-room or library? 
It is possible, now, to secure just this from The 
Sunday School Times Co., in half-tone reproduc- 
tion on heavy enameled paper, 4% x 17% inches, 
for ro cents. See note on page 605. tg 











The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank D. Sanders, D.D. 


Jesus in Gethsemane 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26 : 30-56) 
[For general discussion under the leader's directions. 

The events at Gethsemane were never to be for- 
gotten by those who followed the Master thither. It 
seems to have been a favorite spot of his to which he 
was wont to withdraw when he left the city for a 
Judas counted on finding him there. More 
than all men, our Lord felt the need of a secluded 
spot where he could spend quiet, restful, meditative, 
prayerful hours in that communion with God which 
was so essential to his well-being. 

The shadow of the cross darkened his spirit as they 
passed along the quiet way. He loved his followers 
Sovetaay and it added to his anguish at that mo- 
ment as he reflected that they were not able, in any 
respect, to share his, burden with him,.that in fact 
they would scatter like sheep at the first hostile 
demonstration. It reminded him of thesaying’in the 
prophecy of Zechariah, ‘‘ Smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered,” Unprepa as they were, 
his rude seizure would fill them not alone with appre- 
hension, but with doubtings. . Peter thought he knew 
his own powers, but was not as conscious of his lim- 
itations. Whatever the others might be guilty of, he 
at least would be loyal, even unto death. Peter was 
honest.in this declaration. How he must have woii- 
dered that the Master-should say to. him that before 
daylight he would have been’so disloyal as to deny 
his discipleship three times over! The human heart 
is never so weak as when it congratulates itself upon 
its strength. ” 

Gethsemane was a secluded garden. Jesus went 
thereto pray. The disciples, as a body, were of little 
help to him in that crisis. They could not enter into 
his mood. He bade them-remain near the entrance, 
while with the chosen three he withdrew to the more 
secluded portion of the enclosure. . The tension of 
the struggle of intellect between him and the religious 
leaders was over ; but a new and more intense situa- 
tion immediately confronted him. He knew clearly 
what was in store. His sensitive. being revolted 
against the agony he foresaw. He felt the need of 
pupeny and companionship, and craved it from 
them. 

The struggle of Gethsemane was the crowning 
moment of the active life of Jesus. The cross was 
only an execution of a decision earlier formed. The 
writer to the Hebrews (5: 7-9) interprets the scene 
in the garden. Jesus was obedient even unto death, 
as Paul declares in Philippians 2:8. Clearly as 
he realized the horrors which he would soon expe- 
rience, strongly as he pleaded that it. might not he 
needful to go through them, deeply as the drowsiness 
of the disciples disappointed him, he yet placed him- 
self at God's disposal. What a permanent lesson for 
consecrated manhood and womanhood! 

The resolve once made, Jesus was calm again. He 
had committed himself to God. He was prepared to 
face the worst. He could say to the sleepers, not 
ironically nor reproachfully, but permissively, ‘‘ Sleep 
away ; I no longer need your sympathy.” 

The story of the seizure is truly dramatic. Not 
merely was his betrayér one of the twelve, but he 
betrayed him by a mask of insincere affection, kissing 
him in demonstrative fashion. A throng accompa- 
nied the traitor, to whom Jesus suggested the ab- 
surdity of coming to arrest him as a criminal, when 
day after day he had appeared among them unmo- 
lested. 

In that moment all fled and he stood alone. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leafiet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons in the Gospels will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

No better description of Gethsemane was ever 
written than that of Stanley in ‘‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine.”” Note also what George Adam Smith says in 
his ‘‘ Historical Geography.” The scene in the gar- 


den, especially the story of it as related by Luke in 
contrast to the others, is commented upon helpfully 
( Continued on next page, second column\ 
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Millions 
for Charity 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD of New York is 

a journal whose whole history for the last fif- 

teen has been a remarkable record 

ot westboutde —— and hropic activities. 
It has the most 

any religious journal in the world, and its army of 

two hundred correspondents missionaries 


decade and 
channel thro which benevolentl 
cans have distributed alms mi § those 
countries that have come under the of afflic- 
tion widespread suffering, plague, 
famine, or other causes. 
*% 

. _ In 1892 it sent the food-laden steamer Leo to 

Russia, with a of flour and medicines for the 
famine-stricken' - 


ponenns sufferers in sixteen prov 
nmces. This charity was the means‘of saving thou- 
sands of lives. ilar relief e were 
undertaken to Armenia (1896); when many Ameri- 
can missionaries and officials co-operated; to Cuba 
(1898), when Dr. Kiopsch, its proprietor, was a 
inted by President McKinley as a member of the 
vernment Commission for the starv- 
ing reconcentrados, and when he again did per- 
sonal work in the field; to India (1897 and ey: 
when the readers of the paper contributed so 
ally that two steamships, the City of Everett and 
the Quite, were loaded with breadstuffs and dis- 
tched to India, resulting in an immense saving of 
tomas lives during the great famine; to China 
(1gor), when, with the co-operation of our American 
missionaries, famine-stricken Shansi was succored 
and saved; to Finland and Sweden (1903), when 
America’s gifts saved thousands of the starvin, 
Finns, Lapps, and Swedes—a work which receiv: 
the warmest recognition from the King and royal 
princes of Norway and Sweden. 


bd 


More pegatty (1903), THe CuristiAN HeERALp, 
with the aid of its generous readers, forwarded the 
means whereby United States Consul-General Mc- 
Wade, at Canton, equipped a fleet with food and 
medicines for the famine sufferers of Kwang-si 
province. For the last five years its readers have 
supported 5,000 orphans in India, training and 
educating them to "Christian manhood and woman- 
hood. It is now doing a similar benevolent work 
among the orphan chil of China and Africa. 


Its benevelences, however, have not been wholly 
expended in other lands our own. During 
the terrible’ winter of 1895, when over 100,000 men 
were idle in New-York, and their families suffering 
keenly for lack of the necessaries of life, Tue Curts- 
TIAN KERALD raised a substantial fund for their 
relief. In 2895 it came to the rescue of the stricken 
farmers of nsas, Nebraska; and Colorado, to 
whom it sent trainloads of coal, food, and clothing, 
besides distributing a large relief fund through 
Home Missionaries and State ‘Relief Committees. 
In 1900 it sent help to the sufferers at Galveston, 
Texas, who wete imperiled by the great flood ofthat 

ear; and in 1903 it gave similar aid to those who 
had suffered through the inundations at Kansas City, 
Topeka, and other places. 


% 


For over ten years past. THe CurisTiAN Heratp 
has maintained the Bowery Mission in New York 
known as “the place where God makes crooked 
men straight,’’ which, besides giving the gospel 
message to over 200,000 souls annually, has served, 
every winter morning, free breakfasts to over one 
thousand homeless men, forming its famous Mid« 
night Bread Line. Its Free Labor Bureau has 

rovided work for thousands of the worthy ; 

‘we CurisTian Heracp Children’s Home at lew - 
Lawn-on-the-Hudson, in twelve years, has sheltered 
and cared for nearly 26,000 boys and girls, poor 
child-waifs of the New York tenements, an average 
of 2,200 every summer. 

b 4 


In these fifteen years THe Curist1AN Heratb 
and its proprietor, with the co-operation of its gener- 
ous readers, has expended in various charities and 
benevolences a grand total of over two and a half 
million dollars. It is read every week by over a 
million persons, and it is a mighty and ever- 
increasing influence for good on the times in which 
we live. 

% 


The above appeared in the National Temperance 
YVear-Book for 1906. Since then, THe CHRISTIAN 
HwRALD, in response to a public appeal by the Presi- 
dent, presented to its readers the cause of the Famine 
Sufferers in the Northern Provinces of Japan, and 
raised within a very few weeks the enormous total 
of $250,000. In recognition of this remarkable achieve- 
ment, President Roosevelt sent to THz CHRISTIAN 

ERALD a telegram, in which he says: ‘‘ Let me 
heartily thank you ... for the admirable work done 
in connection with the famine sufferers in Japan. 
... You have rendered a very real service to human- 
ity and to the cause of international good-will.”” 


“~ 


The Christian Herald is an absolutely clean, 
exceptionally entertaining, and beautifully 
illustrated weekly Family Magazine. It has 
been honored by Emperors, Kings, and Presi- 
dents. It is published every Wednesday, 52 
times a year. its subscription price, including 
Calendar, is $1.50 a year. Hf not delighted, 
your money will be refunded at any time 
within three months, and no questions asked. 
Address THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 160-170 
Bible House, New York. 


eT aed cel J 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
by Bruce in the Introduction and notes 
of the *‘ Expositors’ Greek Testament.” 


III. Questions For Stupy AND. Discus- 


SION. 
'o be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the classs] 

1. The Place of Prayer. (1.) What 
do we know about the location and char- 
acter of Gethsemane? (2.) Why should 
udas be able to direct the crowd 
thither ? 

2. The Three. (3.) Why should Jesus 
care to separate the three from the other 
disciples at this time ? 

3. The Prediction of Denial. (4.) 
How did Jesus come to raise the subject ? 
(5.) What was the attitude of the disci- 

| 


es? 
4. The Vigil. (6.) What inditates the 


intensity of the struggle through which 
Jesus went at this time? (7.) Was it 
reasonable that he should feel such emo- 
tion? (8.) What was the “cup” as he 
saw it? 

5. The Victory. (9.) How many 
things had Jesus conquered when he 
finally arose from his knees ? 

6. The Traitor. (10.) Did Judas 
lighten or increase his crime by his 
method of apprehending his Master? 


IV.. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS, 
|General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 


The courage of consecrated enlighten- 
ment makes farcical the assertiveness 
of bumptiousi 
th over-confident, with Jesus, the de- 
termined. 

The man who can pray alone can pre- 
pare for anything. 


Boston. 
ae a 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


orance. Compare Peter, 
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The Adult Bible 
Class Magazine 
A New sixty-four page Magazine and Lesson 

combined. 
Specially for Adult Sunday-school Classes and 


. Furnishes an interchange of Suggestive Methods 
and Experiences. 

Tells how to Organize New Classes and Make 
Ojd Classes Succeed. 
Brings Sunday-school Workers in Touch with 
the Successful Leaders. - 
Gives them the benefit of Trained Minds and 
Years of Experience. 

Published by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 

Price, 8 cents a quarter, 30 cents a year. Send 


Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 




















STAUNTON, VA.—Won't you suggest how 
te interest.a class of boys 14 to 17 
who can searcely read? I'm boarding, so can- 
not have them with me ‘‘to break bread." 
Please give the most inexpensive book on 
blackboard work in colored crayons.—H. H.E. 

Scholars of this character must be treated 
as if they were much younger. Object-teach- 
ing and story-telling are the best methods to 
employ. 
plane before you can begin to lift them to a 
higher one. The point of contact will be 
most difficult to discover and to adapt your- 
self to, but it must be done, and you can 
do it. 

It might be that you could arrange to 
meet these boys on Sunday in the parlors of 
the church at another hour than the Sunday- 
school hour, and talk over matters that would 
interest them, and show them pictures and 
books and objects, even if they were not 
connected with the Sunday-school lesson. 
These boys need fellowship and companion- 


ei 

¢ best book giving instructions for the 
use of the blackboard I know of is the one 
of Miss Darnell’s, entitled** The Blackboard 
Class’’ (25 cents). This is not filled with 
designs for use on the lesson, but does tell 
how to use the Blackboard, and it does it 
in a forceful way. If you want something a 
little more pretentious, get ‘* Pencil Points 
for Preacher and Teacher,’’ by Pierce. Price, 
$1.25, net. The Sunday School Times Co. 
can supply these. 





PENRITH, MAN.—What books would be 
most suitable to start a teacher-train 
class? Also any other hints that would be of 
benefit to such aclass. Send the price-list of 
any books you might suggest.—J. E. 

Books for this purpose have been re- 
peatedly named in these columns. The first 
books I would look for if I were you are 
those which are published by the denomina- 
tional publishing houses in your own Domin- 
ion of Canada. Most of these houses publish 
a first-class set of books for this purpose, I 
believe. 


There are many other good books also, | 
such as ‘‘ Legion of Honor,’? by Hamill (25 | 


cents); ‘* Normal Outlines,’? by Hurlbut 
(25 cents), and many others. Any of these 
books may be had through your regular book 
dealers. 


When you start your class, let it be plainly | 


understood ‘that it is not child’s play. It is 
interesting, attractive, and, under wise man- 
agement, even fascinating, but it is hard 


( Continued on next page, second column) 


You must come down: to their. 











pai where the membership is promiscuous? 


FOR THE MAN WHO DOESN’T DRINK 


WHY buy insurance where you have to pay the extra risk taken on the life of the drinker, when the 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 
OF NEW. YORK CITY 


can give temperance people the very safest kind of insurance ata cost far beléw that possible by com- 
es 
Experience shows the death rate of total abstai 





benefit of the lower rate to w 


mation. representatives wanted. 


this fact, the American T porence Life was organized to give temperate 
Sue they were entitled. Th be ont —~ 


Lower Rates to Tctal Abstainers 


Send a postal, with your age, and see how easily you can provide protection for your family. 
Policies are issued in a waaay of forms to meet different coquicomiente. Write at once for Rat infor- 


C. J. MASON, Superintendent, Home Office, 253 Broadway, New York City 


$ to be considerably less than drinkers. Realizing 
#ze ? men and women the 
is is the only company in America giving 











The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 


‘Who Made It? 


The American Re- 
vision Committee, 
composed of the 
greatest Biblical au- 
thorities of the nation, 
representing the great 
colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries, spent 
nearly thirty years in the preparation 
of this work. 

It was a spiritual task, a reverent 
undertaking for hum anity, for which 
these scholars gave their time and ex- 
perience without pay or cempensation. 

( Comtinued in next issue) 

Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book 
“How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,”’ which gives full information. The 


American Standard Bible is 35c. to $18, 
according to size and binding. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
87 A East 18th St., Hew York 
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fa" information. Little or no money required / 
yy the Sunday-school if our plan is used. 
Absolutely the Best Maps. 
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MacCalla & Co., Inc., pf2,Deck 5t.. 








OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Tegnecsgasenriel Mateo! Ger: 


Western Asia ity, containing all recent discover- 
Egypt and Sinai ies. ‘The maps of Palestine and of 


Western Asia are essential for the 


», lessons of the year. Special prices 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools tor thene ape: 
Travels also for the four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 












*s Prayer, 


R 
The Twenty-third Psalm, 


Enameled on a beautiful Heart- 
shaped Bookmarker made of Aluminum, and 
shines like silver. An inexpensive gift for teachers 
or scholars. Prepaid, only 10 cents. 


Newton Supply Co., Dept. S, Newton, Mass. 


The Lord 
te) 








Introduce yourself to so of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 
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Most makers of lamp 
chimneys don’t mark their 
wares—possibly they are 
ashamed to, 

If I didn’t make as good 
chimneys as I do, I wouldn’t 
mark mine either, 

I mark mine ‘‘MacsetH”— 
my own name—because I am 
proud to be known by them. 


My Index — it’s free—tells other reasons 
why my lamp-chimneys are marked and why 
I am proud to put my mame on them. Ma: 
I it to you? 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














The 
Life Story. 
4 of. 
‘Henry Clay 
— Trumbull 


2 


Bishop Joha .H.. Vincent.says : 

« With discrimination an fitel- 
ity you have opened the soul of 
the man to the vision of every- 
body. Your book will make more 
friends for him, and continue his 
work in the world."’ 


a 

Rev. Henry G. McCook, D.D., 

says: 

‘*You have made a true story 
of a great. life, and. you. have 
allowed the man to speak for 
himself sufficiently in letters and 
quotations, . . . You have pro- 
duced a mode! biography.”’ 


2 


John R. Mott says: 

‘«This will be one of the most 
readable and stimulating biogra- 
phies which has ever been issued."" 


2 
Six photogravure portraits ; 541 
pages ; maroon cloth with gold 


lettering and top. $1.75 net; 
_ postage, 23 cents extra. 


THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TimEs Co, 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILA., Pa. 
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A Helpful Book 
of Ideals for 
a Young Man 
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work, Everything is hard work that is worth 
doing. 

Do not undertake teo much in too short a 
time, Do your work thoroughly, ever. if it 
takes | t to do it, Have occasional 
social erings of the class. Put in some 
things that are not in the text-books, such as 
occasional papers giving wider descriptions 
of the subjects discussed than you will find 
in the books, Let your examinations be 
thorough, so that those who get the honors 
will feel that they have done something that 
is worth doing. Dignify the office of the 
Sunday-school teacher; keep this ever be- 
fore their minds, It is the biggest place on 
earth for any Christian layman, and is worthy 
of the best there is in us. 





SAN DIEGO, CAL.—I am an Officer of our 
County Sunday-school Union, and in that ca- 


| pacity visit the various Sunday-schools, I am 
| expected to make 


a little talk, and | am no 


| expert in that line. I don’t want to trespass 
| on the superintendent's ground by reviewing 
| the lesson, and I find myself at a loss some- 
| times when I cannot say very much for the 


management of theschool. Somewhere I have 
seen advertised, I think, a little booklet of sug- 
gestive or helpful stories for just such people as 
myself. Do you happen to know the titles and 
authors of any such books? I should be very 
grateful to you if you would tell me the names 
and cost of one or two, and where I could ob- 
tain them,—P. W, R. 

Don’t tell stories. I presume there are 
many such books as you refer to, though 
they are not designed especially for that par- 
ticular purpose. You will pardon me, dear 
brother, if I say that you cannot discharge 
your duty as a visitor of Sunday-schools in 
the capacity of a county Sunday-school offi- 
cer by telling stories. Some beautiful illus- 
tration, adapted to the lesson of the day, is 
quite proper. I would never use a@ story of 
any kind in a Sunday-school session unless 
it is needed to illustrate a point in the lesson 
I desired to make. You might speak to the 
superintendent beforehand, and ask him if it 
will interfere with his review to have you 
say something on a given point, and tell him 
what it. is, However, as an officer of the 
county association, you are there to help 
that school in every way you can. ., There is 
no way!I know of so effective as to speak 
some encouraging words about what you 
have seen there that day,.and then tell.them:; 
of something you saw somewhere else which 
pleased you very much, This ‘‘ something”’ 
should be a commendable feature in some 
other school that you would like to see them 
adopt. _ Do not intimate, however, that that 
other school is better than theirs, or. that 
you are there as a doctor to heal all their 
diseases. ‘The more you can familiarize the 
schools of your county with each other, and 


their leading points of excellence, the more |. 


rapidly will you elevate the standards of 
Sunday-scheol work in your county. 

For example, suppose you wish to use a 
blackboard, and see that they have none, I 


would say, ‘‘Now, if I had a blackboard'I || 


could make this so much plainer. I find 
that the blackboard is a great help. By the 
way, when you get a blackboard, as of 


course you will one of these days, get one of 


the good kind that revolves. They are much 
more satisfactory.’’ Then goon and do the 
best you can without the blackboard. You 
will find that the. seed has been sown, and 
they have been reminded of their shortcom- 
ings without having their feelings hurt. Al- 
ways say something commendable. If you 
cannot say anything else, commend them for 
standing by the Sunday-school, and then 
tell them something about the great Sunday- 
school movement, not only in your county, 
but in your state, and in the world. Say 
a few words about your recent state con- 
vention, and the great parade of children. 
This would be very interesting. Before you 
leave, be sure to get definite information 
from the school that will help you in making 
your report as a county officer. 

Incidentally you might ask the superin- 
tendent if he has made his contribution to 
the county and state Sunday-school work, or 
if they havé made their report. Offer them 
any assistance in your. power in the matter 
of the report. Rub the fur the right way, 
but rub. 
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Just think how I have gained, si 
My CI 

fused feeling having gone. Itisthe best money ever spent for myself. 


I took up your work I could not eat anything without the 
could DIGEST TACKS. I am so happy. 
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Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion 











GEO. H. SPRINGE 











Individual Communion 






. ‘ Send 
We offer @ Trial Outfit free to any church, - 
Communion n St. Rechester, N.Y. 











ur church does not use 
vidual Communion Cups, 
send us date of your next com- 
munion, and number to provide 
fo we will send a complete 
outfit for tria!.-(Fact that 3,000 churches uSe our service 
shows merits of our system.) Is not expensive. Address 

omas Communion Service Co., Box S, Lima, Ohio. 


LYMYER 









GALINE OTHER BELLS 





MOLE, LOWER PRICE. 

OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELS. TELLS WAY. 

WRITE TO CINCINMAT! SELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINRATI 8. 








Advertisement. 
it will pay you. 


Read Prudential 





Massachusetts State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion adopted and used a most useful hymin book. 


Devotional Songs 
By three famous composers, Doane, K1IRKPATRICK, ; 
and Main. 2536 ; cloth, $25 per hundred ; 
30 cents each. by mail; A returnable for 
examination will be mailed upon request.. Published 
by the publishers of the famous “Gospel Hymns.” 


The Biglow & Main Co. St, tock 


Christmas Music 
~' for your Sunday-school.*' Before de- 
ciding, examine ours.. New features. 
New music, Sample copies, 5 cents. 
. Series of five services, 20 cents. Eman- 
uel Schmauk, 41 Union Sa., Ny Y. 












* Something new for Christmas Trees and 
Parties. d for illustrated booklet. 
‘ KNIT GOOD: 


22 Bridge Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES J 





Jew Ch Music for Su =Schools 
‘wo new and_ beautiful services, The A A 


mas and The ised One, by R. Frank 
man and August Krapf. 5 cents per. cdpy ; $4.00 
per hund not prepaid le copies free on a 





. Samp 
cation. R. Frank Lehman, formerly of Geéibel 
man, 1 Arch Street, liadeiphia, . 


COLLEGE MEN WANTED 


Christian young men without means desiring fo enter 
college can learn of Christian work offering adequate 
means of support by addressing ‘* College Stu- 
dent,’’ Box 62, Bata, Pennsylvania. gtita 


Texts for Home Decoration 


Require no frames—all with silk cord to hang—roo 
different series—sc to soc. Send for free Catalog. 

Agents wanted. y 
Gospei Publishing House, 54 W 22, New York. 


oot ged oe LIGHT 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


THE, GEMUIRE WENEELY BELL § 


copper 
‘The most perfect, hihest class bells in the wor! 














Meneely & Co.. Watervliet. West ‘Troy P.O). NoY¥. 











HO L M AN RED LETTER PRONOUNCING VEST POCKET TESTAMENT. 


Lower Price Than Any Cloth Edition Published. ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 





FIRST-CLASS HOTELS AND GCEUBS, 
ON WHEELS—The Through Trains of 


The New York Central Lines 








a 
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Classified Advertising 


_ THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES 


The purpose of this department is to serve the interests of our readers as a 
medium of exchange, as well as to give the small advertisements a column where 
the announcements will not be overshadowed by displayed advertisements. 


The rate is 75 cents an agate line. 


than four, nor more than twelve, lines will be accepted. 


will receive a sixth insertion free. 


Count eight words to the line. Not less 
An order for five insertions 


(Fill out and send us this coupon,) 





pellet. aad Sealaegtee eapacgacdcqcdue casersuasegensonee 
Religious Press Association, 
goo Witherspoon Blidg., Phila., Pa. 
Enclosed find §.................. , for which run the attached advertisement 
WE Meise sdbiacdiiae ng RR ren times in The Sunday School Times. 





Agents Wanted 


ASass Ba yg to sell “‘ The Young Folks’ re 
t ible,”’ 400 120 illustrations, hand- 
cane aint binding; real price, r.50; 60 per cent 
commission to agents. For particulars, address J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Co., 57 W. Rose St., New York. 


Financial 


( UARANTEED 6 cent Investment. Security, 

- tent. Full particulars upon application. 

New Vor Realty Owners Co., 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork City. 


Holiday Decorations | 


S!LVERIDE—A New Christmas Decoration. Sab- 
~ bath-schools, Halls, Homes, notice: A strand of 
i bons—glistens like, silver. Order early. 














50 Metallic Rib! ; 
7 feet, 10 cents ; 20 feet, 25 cents ; se feet, 50 cents ; 


feet, oo. - Carriage prepaid Donald- 
‘Sick Go, S867 Douglas Place, Denver, Colorado, 
Sa Fiat ys. eee th nage eS coche 
Salesmen Wanted 
WIDE-AWAKE SALESMEY WANTED at 30, 40, 
and §0 per cent fos gelling out High Grade Fruit 


and Oriamental Trees. Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, 
and Vines. Business established 1846. Send refer- 





Fountain Pens 


THE TEN-YEAR PEN is guaranteed for ten rs” 
use. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, never leaks, 
and always writes. Is the best pen to use. ‘Will send 
to amy address six pens for a week’s trial. We 
Ray for sending and returning. Send for circular. 
he Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. ; 








Patents 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Careful, honest 
work in every case. ng experience, highest ref- 
erences. A 48-page book sent free. Fitz Gerald .& 
Co., Patent Lawyers, Dept. 60, Washington, D.C. 
pROTECT your.ideas, Send for, Inyentar’s Primer. 
Milg.B, Stevens. & Co, z4th St.. Washington, 
D.C. Betablished 8 “apanches : Chicago, Cc 
et Baik at 





land, Detroit. . 


‘Miscellaneous 

WHERE_DO YOU’ KEEP YOUR TOOTH- 
BRUSH? On the ledge? -On a’ hook? Ina 
ecggg Ad A — $0 ex . ti 
etc. y not keep your brush in a B. N. Hygienic 
Toothbrush Holder? Sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 
scriptive circular free. The Wallace Specialties, 

Dgpartment 1, Pittsburg, Pa., Box 2730. 











ences. The M. H. Harman Company, Geneya, N.Y. 
WOMEN! IF U WANT BETTER 
LARY> ‘or money-making. business, learn 


MEN ! 

. SA ‘# 

shew-card and sign writing by mail; merchants want 
signs; they pay big money to those that can make 
them ; all can learn; g salaried positions guaran- 
teed, or start you in paying business; learn trade 
that’s fascinating and profitable Terms, testi- 
monials, etc., on request. Miller College of Sign Art, 


% Miller Building, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





Periodicals 


AGAZINES, Newspapers, and Periodicals at Jow- 
M est club prices. Our catalog contains a list of Pape 
periodicals and combination offers. A hand 





ide, 40 pages and eat See tor in akion, 
9 and cover; sen for the as' 
iM. fladees’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ken” 





Souvenir Postal - Cards 


pOSst-CARD CLUB. Send roc. for four choice col- 

ored views of Historical Boston and club plan, and 
begin receiving cards from all over the world. Quick 
results guaranteed. ston Souvenir Postal Co., 
15 D School Street, Boston. 





Typewriters. . 
‘TAL TYPEWRITER; “Only real ‘type- 
writer at low cost. Co Siac: Universal: ey. 
honed, sirens manifoldi ee i woge ph stencil cut- 
ting, visi writing, int type, prints fi 
tng. rise wrung, Interchangeable pe, Beats from 


accident proof, nts 
'ypewriter Co., Dent” 54> 











hardest wear; practical! 
wanted. Write Postal 
Norwalk, Conn. 








When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








“*Toe say that a Bible is | 
Yet the Oxford } 
The New will 








JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


zoth Cent Helps ar- 
ee Pe  ralel Onde. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. 








** The most complete and best 
erranass at, pu the heips in vari- 
ous 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIV ] 
AMERICAN BRANCH Pe 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ratan eee 





type in small compass, 
Ready August, 1905 
Pearl, Black Faced 


Size, 544X3% inches 
A wonderful cuar 9 





in a smail- 
size 


The Oxford Bijou 
Gospels 
Size of page, 2134 inches 
Printed in Large Clear on the 
Famous Oxford India Paper 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
» Mark, Lake, John 
Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in leather case, $2.50 








d collects dust, germs, 


Times for a full year. 





Mystery Box Cash Prizes 


R two weeks past the Editor has been 

intimating that announcement would 

soon be made concerning cash prizes 
that The Sunday School Times wants to 
award for special work done with the Mys- 
tery Box by ceaders of the Times. 

Here are the announcements They are 
given briefly, also, on page 606. but the im- 
portant conditions governing their award, 
which must be scrupulously noted and fol- 
lowed to the letter, are given only here. 
Failure to comply with any or every condi- 
tion may rob subscribers of a prive to which 
they would otherwise be entitléd, 


Prizes to Individual Pupils 


The choice of a handsome Bible (worth 
$1.50), or of a fountain pen (worth $1.50) of 
any style gold pen desired (fine point, me- 
dium, or stub), will be given to every pupil 
answering correctly every Mystery Box ques- 
tion in each of any twelve weeks between 
now and March 31, 1907. The pupil’s 
teacher is to be the judge of the correctness 
of all the answers, and the pupil must be a 
subscriber ( for a Fs year) to The Sunday 
School Times. Even if two pupils are mem- 
bers of the same family, or are in a family 
where other copies of the Times are sub- 
scribed for, each one must have a year’s sub- 
scription in his or her own name in order to 
be eligible for a prize. But it makes no dif- 
ference who pays for the subscription, 
whether pupil, teacher, parent, or school. 





Three Prizes for Best Class Plans 


$25, $15, and $10, will be given respect- 
iveiy for descriptions of the three best origi- 
nal plans devised and tested for using 
the Mystery Box in a Sunday-school class, 
The age of the pupils in the class makes 
no difference, whether young folks or adults. 
But every plan submitted for a prize must 
have been actually tested, during at least 
four weeks before next April, in a class of 
which every pupil and the teacher are sub- 
scribers (for a full year) to The Sunday 
School Times. It makes no difference, how- 
ever, who pays for the pupils’ subscriptions, 
—whether they themselves, or the teacher, 
or their parents, ‘or the school: 


‘A Prize for Sundays-at-Home 


$15 will be given for a description of the 
best ofiginal plan; actually tested, for using 
the Mystery Box in the home circle, on Sun- 
day afternoons or evenings at home. Sun- 
day ‘* games ’’ ofa proper, healthy, instructive 
sort can be played with the Mystery Box ; 
how would you do it? 


Prizes for Whole Schools to Win 


Two prizes, equal in value, are offered for 
entire Sunday-schools, as follows : 


$25 will be given to the Sunday-school re- 
porting the largest percentage of its enrol- 
ment (excluding the Home Department, 
Primary Department, and Cradle Roll) using 
the Mystery Box. Every individual member 
who is courted as a user of the Mystery Box 
must be a subscriber to The Sunday School 


$25 will be given to the Sunday-school re- 
porting the largest percentage of its enrol- 
ment (excluding Home Department; Primary 
Department, and Cradle Roll) as having 
correctly answered ten Mystery Box ques- 
tions in each of any ten weeks before next 
April. 


' A Special Home Department Prize 


$25 will be given for the best original plan, 
actually tested, for using the Mystery Box as 
a regular feature of the Home Department. 
Because of the stimulating, curiosity - pro- 
voking character of the Mystery Box, it 
would seem to be particularly useful in 
arousing the interest of the Home Depart- 








ment members in their Bible study. 


None of these prizes replace or inter- | 
fere with the various Mystery Box Honor | 
Rolls announced last week. Those are still | 
open, and will continue open to all. In- | 
deed, winners of prizes are pretty sure to be | 
on one or another of the Honor Rolls, for 
you can do both things at once. 


If you want to get together all the Mys- | 
tery Box information that has been pub- | 
lished, about class plans and home plans for 
its use, new Honor Roll conditions, and 
rizes,- send two two-cent stamps to the 
imes asking for the new Mystery Box | 
leaflet. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 
lar-Priced 


eeu underwear at a popular price is 
something entirely new,—heretofore such a 
rment sold at $1.50 and upwards. Vellastic 

tica Ribbed Fleece Underwear*is made by a 
patented machine which makes it possible to 
sell a high-grade underwear at socents. ‘This 
‘ow price, combined with the hygienic value. 

fit, and superior quality of Vellastic 
nderwear, has created such a demand that 
the mills find it hard to keep pace. 

Vellastic Underwear is an elastic ribbed gar- 
ment, with a soft, downy fleece next the skin. 
The elasticity of the rib allows perfect fit and 
comfort, while the fleece keeps the body warm 
and allows — ventilation. Vellastic Un- 
derwear will not shrink, nor will the fleece 
bun~h or mat. 

Prices: Men's and womens garments, Soc. 
Ladies’ union suits, $1.00 - ; ee 

union suits at Soc. . 

¢LASr two-piece suits at 
a] yf © 25c. a garment. 

The trade mark, 

Vellastic Utica 

Ribbed Fleece, is 

sewed onevery 

garment. If not at 

your dealer's, write 

us, giving us his 





singe aie name. “ae 
und and sample 
PetL603164 Ap. 2OWB = fabric free. 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, New York. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 





There's a Spencerian Pen made for ase. 
Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
ility, evenness of ‘om workman- 


durab' 
ship and quality of meta 

Eve Ppencerian Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 
postage. Address 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, New York. 


Going to Rome ? 


Write to Thomas Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New 
York, for particulars of their arrangements for the 
Sunday-school Conference, May, 1907. Get particu- 
lars of their special inducements to Sunday-school 
workers and others to obtain a free trip. 








UROP 1907 .— Wales, London, Paris, Chateaux 

» of Fouraine historical cities of Southern 
rance, French Riviera, Genoa, and Naples. Private 
arty. Apply to CAMILLE Tuurwanesr, E. 
onservatory, Boston, Mass. 


Read Prudential AvHn: 














Knights 
Who Fought 
the Dragon 


By Edwin Leslie 


A STORY OF CHINA 


The author has drawn a vivid and faithful 
picture of conditions m China during the 
Boxer troubles, with the historical climax in 
the siege of Peking. The climax of human 
interest, however, lies in the later chapters, 
in the culmination of a fove affair The 
book splendidly illustrates the missionary 
spirit, and portrays the dangers of the time. 
It is a thrilling tale; and while the author 
makes no such claim, it ieaves one with 
the conviction that it is a recital. of actual 
experience. 
reading. 

On sale October 29 in the United States, 
Canada, and England. §r.0o, net, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Phila. 


It makes choice missionary 
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strongest Light 
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THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL TIMES 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


The Wonderful Success of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Has Been Dve To CAREFUL, CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT, 


A ProcressivE Pouicy, 


Just anp LrperRaL TREATMENT OF POLICYHOLDERS, 
ABSOLUTE FIDELITY TO ITs TRUSTS, 
PERFECT FULFILMENT OF OBLIGATIONS. 


This is the Company for you to insure in. 


Through its Profit-sharing Life In- 


surance Policies, from $15 to $100,000, you are afforded an opportunity to choose 
a plan exactly adapted in cost and benefits to your needs and conditions. 


In Calm or in Storm Life Insurance is the Write now, while you 


Qne Resource Always Certain and Secure 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA. 
Incorporated as a Stock Compan 
by the State of New Jersey: 4 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N, J. 


think of it, for full in- 


formation. - 126. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, 
President. 




















comfort — 
Troom for five toes. 








The : 
wrong way 
pinched toes. 















Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 
Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and Economically Shod. 


UT 


“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 
THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. - 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf, and Vici Kid. Best 
Grade” Tanned Soles. - The shoe in every respect is as 
perfectly made as'forty years’ expsrience can produce. 
Sizes: INFANTS’ - - <+- = 
HILD'S ° 


RICE & HUTCHINS 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 4 
42 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 to 8 $1.50 
8%to 11, $1.75 
114to 2,~- $2.00 
24to 7, $4.00 

$2.50 
5, $2.50 
6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 


* what we do over our sorrows. 


> {not let them go. 
“blike unto ae press te ?”’ we wonder,and we 
_ | are excus 
»,4,and duty in order that we may go off 
- with our sorfow. 
| about still among men and comforted 














The Heart of 
Christianity 


Rich 


rofited by reading it.’ Retail, 





By the Rev. T. S. Linscott, D.D., F.R.C.1.. A book 
chapters, 320 octavo pages. 

Cioth with Gold Back and Side Stamping. Power- 
ful and fascinatfn, 
tian experience. * 
a happy and. successful life. 
Bishop John H. Vincent writes : ‘* Have 
by its freshness, clearness, and force. . . . Its position is entirely sound. .. . Do a vast amount of good. 
- +» Been R £5; For orders in advance of public 
age. Send order now. Remit on recefpt of the book 


Beautifully bound ia 


discussion of the foundations of Chris- 
ows how, by the power of ; to 

After reading, the M. E, 

m impressed 


j ¢ d t- 
Bradiey-Garretson Co. Pilhetciptia, Pa. 











Ci books, news- 
I Print My je. ee 


saver, maker. All easy, 
rinted rules. Write 
actory for catalog, 
presses, type, paper, 
ecards. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


DEQREE COURSES AT HOMB. Write Pres. C. 
- Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


When answering advertisements mention this paper. 








Best 200 Recipes 
BEST COU NECIES 


A famous book of tested, economi- 


cal reci; and illustrated kitchen 
helps, published to sell at asc. We 
iti free. Just send your name and address. 
iy tg Rg ta gl SRT 
. - U. S. A., ers 0 
famous ) he Meat and Food Choppers. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





| 4November 11;- Christ's Life: XI. His 
_ornewe, 


and How he Bore Them. ° 
John 11 : 30-38; Isa. 53 : 3-5. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A in God (Psa. 9: 1-9). 
‘lUES.—A comforting promise (Isa. 43 : 


1-7). 
WED.—The broken-hearted (Isa. 61 : 1-11). 
THURS.—Blessings for griefs (Matt. 5 : 3-6, 
10-12). 
FRI.—God of all comfort (2 Cor. 1 : 3-7). 
Sat.—‘ Another Comforter’’ (John 16 : 6, 
7, 20-29). 











sorrow. 
Name kinds of sorrow common to all. 
Tell of divine comfortings known to you. 


UR Lord did not live a calm and 
impassive life. His life was still 
and restful by reason of a great 

inward peace, but it was a life full of 
ain and disappointment. We speak of 
fim as ‘‘the Man of sorrows,” and he 
was acquainted with grief. Rejected 
by his people, misunderstood in his own 
home, abandoned by his friends, be- 
trayed by one of his most intimate and 
trusted companions, left alone to die, 
he drank to the dregs the cup of human 
sorrow and suffering,—‘‘the cup of 
wo,” as it is called in one of our great- 
est hymns. How did Jesus bear his 
sorrows ? 
, He did not. brood over them. The 
very thought probably shocks us, but 
that is simply because this is precisely 
We hug 
them to our hearts, cherish them, will 
‘*TIs any other sorrow 


by the world from our work 


But Jesus moved 


| them, 
+ He was glad of the sympathy of 
friends. hen his disciples seemed 


about to leave him once, he said sadly 
to them, ‘‘ Would: ye also go away ?” 
And at the last he took three of them 
with him to be with him in his great 
agony. It was a grief to him that they 
failed him here.. ‘* Could ye not watch 
with- me one’ hour?” And what quali- 
fied the apestles: to: be his witnesses 
to the world was that they had been 
with him. in- his experiences of sorrow 
‘and pain. Jesus approved, by what he 
was glad to receive: from others, and 
still more by what he was ard gave to 
others, of the principle of friendship, 
sympathy, and tenderness in our times 
of need. 


Jesus made nocomplaint of his sorrows. 
‘* As a sheep that before its shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” No 
murmuring or reproaches escaped him. 
There were none in his heart to escape. 
It was said of Robertson of Brighton 
that he burned his own smoke. Not 
every one of us. does. this. The air is 
fullofthe smoke and cinders of our fires. 
But the-true and strong life shuts this 
up within. It needs sympathy, and it 
will invite and accept it, but it will be 
quiet and still. : 
What gave Jesus deepest and most 
ant sorrow was sin. When he 
came to Lazarus’ grave, and thought 
over the ravages that sin had made in 
the world; he wept. In the Garden of 
Gethsemane-the’ burden of sin rolled 
down so crushingly upon his heart that 
it seemed likely to break it there, and it 
was against this untimely death that he 
lifted himself. mightily and prevailingly 
prayed. The sorrows which are not of 
sin.are not. soterrible as the sorrows that 
sin has caused. These are the heart- 
breaking sorrows, and these were the 
sorrows that at last did break the heart 
of the Saviour. 
Jesus bore all his sorrows in the confi- 
dence of a great hope. He knew the 
glory that lay beyond him, and it com- 





Show why bearing is better than escaping | - 
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forted him to be able to comfort others 
with the assurances of his knowledge of 
the meaning of suffering, and the glory 
of life in God. In all the comfort where- 
with he was comforted, we may be com- 
forted and may comfort others also in 
their need. ; 
_ Our present sorrows will be future 
joys. ; 
He who suffers most has most to give. 
The mark of rank is capacity for sor- 


row. 
oat 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


Trotty’s Quarter 
By Rebecca R. Zabriskie 


ROTTY stopped short and stooped to 
pick up something shining from the 
gutter. Wasn't it bright though ! 

Trotty stared hard at it. He had never 

had such luck in all his life! All the pen- 

nies that he had ever owned were made 
by selling papers, and they did not last 

long. Now here was a quarter, and a 

bright, shining one, too! Trotty heaved 

a sigh; perhaps it was a sigh of joy,—he 

did not know. What should he buy 

with it? Visions of: cakes and pies 

danced before him. He did not often 
have such things, for he spent his pen- 
nies for a night’s lodging, and -never 
failed to have his morning cup of coffee 
at one of the.stands, and at noon he 
bought some rather greasy looking sand- 
wiches, and a glass of skimmed milk. 

But.in spite of his simple fare, Trotty 

seemed to thrive. “3 
He had not. been much to Sunday- 

school, but he knew enough not to steal. 

He fingered the bright quarter lovingly, 

but suddenly his face‘grew very grave. (4 
‘«’Tain’s mine |’’-he-said;sadly. . Fe 
He.did not tealize that h€-had spo 

out loud, so he was rather startled to hear 

a voice say close to him : 

‘«It would not be wrong to keep jit, for 
the person who dropped it must have 
passed by a long time ago, and he would 
not _know where to look for it now.”’ 

(Continued on next page, second column) 








A Food. Convert 
Good Food the True Road to Health 


The pernicious habit some persons still 
have of relying on nauseous drugs to re- 
lieve dyspepsia,, keeps..up the patent 


-medicine business,-and- helps keep up 


the army of dyspeptics. 

Indigestion—dyspepsia—is caused by 
what is put into the stomach in the way 
of improper food, the kind that so taxes 
the strength of the digestive organs 
a are actually crippled. 

hen this state is reached, to resort 
to stimulants is like whipping a tired 
horse with a big load. Every additional 
effort-he.makes under the lash iticfeases 
his loss of power to move the load. 

Try helping the stomach by leaving oft 
heavy, greasy, ae oe food and take 
on Grape-Nuts,—light, easily digested, 
full of strength for nerves‘and brain in 
every grain of it. There's’ no waste of 
time or energy when Grape-Nuts is the 
food. 


‘‘T am an enthusiastic user of Grape- 
Nuts, and consider it an ideal food,” 
writes a Maine-man : 

‘*T had nervous dyspepsia and was all 
run down, and my food seemed to do me 
but little good.. From reading an adv. I 
tried Grape-Nuts food, and, after a few 
weeks’ steady use of it, felt greatly im- 
proved. 

‘* Am much stronger, not nervous now, 
and can do more work’ without feeling so 
tired, and am better every way. 

‘**T relish Grape-Nuts best with cream, 
and use four heaping teaspoonfuls at a 
meal. I am sure there are thousands of 

rsons with stomach trouble who would 

benefited by using Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the'little book, ‘‘ The Road te 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER II 


Aes MUSIC 


New Services 
Lorenz. 
a A Bn 


ts or choristers men- 
3 Scores to above 
(9 fastumertss, $1.00 ea 
Christmas Treasury, No. 17 
Fresh - 9 a men pr cen. ne 
exercises, dialogu: ° - 
paid, by mentioning this thie paber. 


Humorous Cantatas for Children 
Boe Be eon. Berry Gathering. (New 1906.) 
Gabriel. 


B 7 vo 
ole er ris Kringle. ty. By J. A. Parks. 
sen 15 LFS and get 5 can- 

tates, Rieae ag ol shee above, on selection. To 

be returned if not paid for. 

Christmas neg 

In the ember Choi 
chores Pe hd and the Novembe 
(easy music). Free sample el oo 
or mentioning this pay 


choir leader 
In vo . penton th 
and we will mail a large selectio: 


ion this paper, send 10 send oben 
Organ Voluntaries 
November Organist. 35 cents per copy. 32 pages. 


per Choir Herald 


The Lorenz Publishing Compary 
150 Fifth Avenue, sige Ht w. eet 
New York. 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
Song and Light S2™P's¢°f the four for 
$4.25 the hundred 
Cantatas: ‘“‘Santa’s Substitute” 
Songs and Exercises (*7” *5 
Arch St., Phila. 
HRISTMAS 
“Prophecy and Fulfilment” 


Services for the Sunday-School 
Ringing Bells and Joyful Songs 
Bethlehem’s Babe fz, isaac 
Welcome Guest paid by, ue En sradh ry 
(new), and 8 others, 25 cts. each. Returnadble sam- 
ples, free. 

Christmas Anthems Sampies tre - 
Hall-Mack C0. is6 1018 Ave., New York. 
“Prince of Bethlehem” 
OUR NEW CANTATA 
“Christmas Messengers” 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 

EN dress, will _bring complete sample 

T packet containing one each of the ser- 
vices and our new cantata, besides our 

CENTS 112- Magy J catalogue of Xmas 


car Maint 
booklets, ae candy boxes, etc, 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


HRISTMAS 








SERVICES. 


The Morning Star, Christmas Cheer. 
What Say the Bells? (Orchestrated.) 
Christmas Joys and Blessings. 


Send 1oc. for sample package, the above four and others. 


CHILDREN’S CANTATAS 
The Interrupted e 
To Santa’s Land with the Man 
Samples for examination on request. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 57 Washington St., Chicago. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD 
IN ART, STORY, AND SONG 


A Christmas entertainment arranged and compiled 


MARI RUEF HOFER 
Price of the k of music, 20 cents, net. Price of the 
book of stories, 80 cents, net. yom ticon slides (39) 
for hire; charges, $4.00. This stands unique among 
the Christmas entertainments. It i is growing in popu- 
lar favor yearly. Send for descriptive circular and for 
our list of Christmas publications. 


Clayton F, Summy Co. 220. Webesh Ave. 


Christmas stsssie's ets 
Cantatas : By Filmore. 


e. -" og 
two for little pO iach 30 ae Samp les of 
any 2, 50c.; any 3, 6oc.; all s, 756. We also publish 
Concert exercises, Dialogues, lays, everything for 
Christmas. CataLocus FREE! 
Fillmore Music House, Clackanati, Ohio, 
or Bible House, New Yor 


12 Christmas Services 


12 different, mailed once only for 12 cents, if name of 
superintendent an and Sunday-school is given. 


+» 150 Michican Ave., Chicago. 








, Gabriel; 
as Giv- 
\ arines All 
the World, Denton; 
Santa’ s Elves, Fillmore; Lit- 
e tte Joy-Uivers, Le Fillmore. 
ew. 
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The speaker had such a kind face, 
and his hair was white. 

‘* Whiz!" said Trotty, ‘‘I guess ye’r 
a passun, ain't yer?’’ 

‘‘What makes you think that, my 
boy ?’’ he asked. 

‘**Cos yer know wot's rite! Well, if 
it ain’ t wrong to keep it, I guess I will !"’ 

Trotty wanted to talk more to his new 
friend, but just then some one came up, 
and the two went off together. 

Trotty put his newly-found treasure 
into his shirt pocket. His suit—if it 
could be called that, for his coat was 
of an entirely different color from his 
trousers—was too ragged to trust that 
precious quarter in. 

That was Friday, and Trétty made 
fifteen cents. 

‘Good wuk!"’ said he to himself. 
‘« Now to-morrow I'll have a feast and 
spend it !'’ Trotty meant his quarter. 

But he did not spend it, for he could 
not bear to part with it after he had 
spent his fifteen cents for his lodgings 
and his meals. Sunday was always a 
busy day for Trotty, but this one was 
not. 
pers, and he did not have as many as 
usual. Perhaps he was later than he 
generally was when he reached the news- 
stand, but whatever the reason was, it 
was nearly noon before he had sold any. 
He still had his precious quarter in his 
pocket. Sauntering down the street, he 
commenced to whistle a tune. He was 
surprised to find himself by one of the 
down-town churches. 

‘«Guess I'll go in !’’ thought Trotty 


to himself. ‘*Whiz!’’ he said in an 
under breath, ‘‘if there ain’t my pas- 
sun !"’ 


But the service was about to begin, 


so he gave his entire attention to it. He] 


listened eagerly as his ‘‘ passun’’ told of 
the sick children in the city with noth- 
ing to brighten their lives, and how they 
longed for growing plants, so that they 
could watch them grow. Trotty’s eyes 
grew big.. He would buy a plant the 
very,next Sunday! That week was a 
poor one for Trotty. Why, he had so 
many of his papers left that he was al- 
most discouraged! He waited in a very 
impatient frame of mind for Saturday, so 
that he could buy a plant for Sunday. 
He found a beauty for a quarter, and 
asked them to keep it for him until the 
next afternoon. They promised, and the 
next day, at a quarter past three, Trotty 
stopped for it. 

The minister spoke of the sick chil- 
dren again, and wanted every one who 
wished to give money to put it on the 
plate.. Trotty was'so absorbed in the 
idea of giving a plant that he did not 
take itin about the money, so he thought 
it very strange that only money and slips 
of paper were put on the plate. How 
shining that plate was! why, it was al- 
most as bright as his quarter that he 
had given in exchange for the plant, so 
he lifted his plant and set it on it Some 
boys and girls near by shook with laugh- 
ter, but fortunately Trotty did not see 
them. 

He waited eagerly for the plant to be 
given to the minister. 

Trotty was surprised to find his ‘‘ pas- 
sun,’’ as he called him, take the plant 
and hold it lovingly. Why, he was say- 
ing something! Trotty guessed it was a 
speech. He did not know that he had 
done anything unusual. 

And after it was all over, his ‘ pas- 
sun’’ came down, and laid his hand on 
Trotty’s head, with tears in his eyes, and 
Trotty told him all about the quarter. 
And when the minister said, ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my breth- 
ren, even these least, ye did it unto me,’’ 
Trotty was happier than if he had bought 
cakes and pies with his shining quarter. 


NEWAGEN, MAINE. 


It was noon before he sold his pa- ; 
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You Cannot Corner 


Brain Mar 








i wad. which 
wih meet the need 


of everybody, ata 

price everybody 
can afford, ‘An encyclopedia absolutely new from A the very latest, 

most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should Pa tn every home. 


Nelson's Encyclopxdia 
Everybody's Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York, American Editor. 
GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., Edinburgh, European Editor. 
With over 600 contributors, each the authority in his field. 


a oR Ee ee re, ays of making encyclepnd jopecdias. One is to nt old 
in it, new volumes, aeoee kling in accounts of a few late -known 
pov for “‘ talking points,”’ and selling the whole set at a low price. This kind is 


made in go days, and is dear at any price. 

t way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is 
the slow, careful, and costly process of es an entirely new work, treating every 
subject trom the latest viewpoint, and sparing neither ps nor expense to insure 
oeeerery. completeness, and clearness. It required eight years’ work b _ 

peyote and an outlay of over half a million yu om before we could offer a sin; 
elson’s ag for sale. Of the gesult of this vast undertaking, one est 


Roeeay authority, e New York Times, sa “Tt seems as though the 
encyclopedia had been found for readers of Engi ish.” 

There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. We could charge the 
same high prices at which former encyclopedias of the first class have sold, and find 


a market among those who could afford it, and who usually buy new thin, $, Or we 
could make the price less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable 
encyclopedia has ever been sold, thus appealing to a greater number of people, and 
depend upon the sale of many thousands of sets for the return of our a. 

We have chosen the latter course. Nelson’s Encyclopedia was produced by the 
same costly process as former high grade works of reference, and is the first encyclo- 

dia of unquestioned standing and reliability to be sold at a price so low. We ask 

than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of — anxious to 
have a complete reference work of the best class who have been unwilling to pay 
the-high price heretofore necessary to get it, and who have gone without, rather 


than buy one of uncertain ar: ‘ns aie lie eed talk, 
ie wor which you ive 





Nelson’s Encyclopedia 


waiting. There are 12 large octavo volumes (710 inches in size), 7,500 s 
es, over 60,000 subjects and 5,000 illustrations,—a magnificent reference 2 
library, complete and modern, to which you will never og 2d in vain for & 
whatever information you seek. The price is remarkably low, and the 4 
terms of small monthly payments so easy that no one | hesitate a «) Thomas 
moment to order the set. Nelson & 
HANDSOME. BOOK.. AND... FREE £ evans 
sii | . . ot) 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT New York 
lease send me your 
We have prepared an interesting and instructive 32-page Pa * 4 
book which fully. describes Nelson’s Encyclopedia ; gives’ & bees opels My ue 
examples of its men beautiful egy rman and maps in scribing and alos 


black and colors; shows the ty per, and general y 
style of the work, ‘vad tells all about the Reuhorfel ylow 4 
prices and easy ‘monthl payment olen. We want to 
send you this book, together with our Special Discount 
Offer to Advance Subscribers. Nine volumes are now read 
delivery, and this Discount Offer will be withdrawn in Decem 


when the whole set of twelve volumes will be finished, 


Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages, 
and take advantage of this money-saving offer. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 4 
37 East 18th’ Street, New York 3 
Ate Canine ae amare Standard 


Nelson’s Encyclopedia, 
together’ with specimen 
pages, ma rices, terms, 
> and your Spe clal Discount 
Led Offer @ Advante Subscribers, 

£. as announced in The Sunda 

School Times for October 27. It 

is ; understond that this does not 
place me under any obligation to 
purchase, 
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Occupation .... 
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Ebead beautiful services, en- 





New, Christmas, Music #2"s< 
cen ch one th for 10 cen = cotal hen come ope sodred wot se ae 
todd “FOR YOUNG PEOPLE : | Ssats. Claus in "een, + «+ Christmas, at 


, rice, 9e come jo cents sing’ copy, pos 








to have a new Song Book in your 
Church or Sunday-sehool, and one 
for every person when you can get 
Words and Music, 83, very best familiar gospel songs. Send 5 cents in 


Pixies,’’ by William H. Gardner and fan oh 
NINE CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS AND CAROLS, yith,25ctber pecey in." Wortd 
. Exami t 
Trial Office appeal sto every live ee Sua." A pened ened elves inte yen.” i 
‘Pay Stat 15 cents; 88, * Angels from 
G »? W. F. Boat, ak cents ; * For june ce ild ist ** Adam Geibel, x An my 0. I, 
“ 1 Bring You ngs. mple Pig of these five anthems, 35 
tpaid ular — a nt ices € d 
A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS St SOLO, Se ee oe ee ees ules elon, cts 
ac, Reape inspirationa’ 
* and harmonious. es thirty minutes to perform. socts. per aa 
PANY (Successors to Geibel & Lehman) 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COM 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
full 
ty apm ee me nk BB a my es gk pty nh Rec 
** THE HOLY CHILD.’’ 
Returnadble samples twelve services, different publishers, sent free. 
them for $3 for. 100. 


tpald, $3 per 4 
(For 75 cents we send the th 
and greatest ay ae od h we book by Adam Geibel, R. Frank Lehman, and ot me Price, 30 gints 
FOR CHOIRS: | Bo naw ges,’ ae —— 12 cents ; No. 87, ** petptmnes | 
one wean moog l, 12 cents. 
cents, \?” by Adam Geibel, 
A A CHESEAS CANTATA, “The Nativity.” "by Adam Geibel. 
tpaid. Write for Christmas Bulletin, No. 13, describing new and standard Christmas one anthems, etc. 
es 
Forms and Hymns for Christmas 
N EW os E RV I Cc E Ss ** WORLD-WIDE CHRISTMAS.”’ With object exercise. 
HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1310 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
stamps for copy. 


E. A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is ths Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shiaing light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he “ays to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. aaeey important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 5 
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What Personal Work Did 


In the village of Boiling Springs the Bible 
class was conside the lesson relating to 
the paralytic ‘‘ And Jesus seeing their faith 
said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins 
are forgiven.’’ Out of this miracle grew the 
suggestion that there are a large number of 
men and women out in the world, who are 
affected by sin-paralysis,—but where are the 
four who sn volunteer to bring them in, 
Suiting the action to the word the teacher 
raised his hand as one of four to be willing to 
go out and find them, In Fag succession 
there were three others. e quartette met 
that Sunday afternoon, And after opening 
their little meeting with prayer, asking God 
to direct them to find the sin-stricken para- 
lytics that surrounded them, they mai out 

eir plan of action. In looking over the 
field, they soon had the names of eight men 
and women, who were not identi with 
any Christian church or church work, and 
who appeared to be sin-sick paralytics. 

This was their plan of action. The first 
man from the quartette was to call on Mr. 
— on Monday morning, and _ invite 

im to the Sunday-school. On Tuesday the 
second man from the quartette called on Mr. 
rags who told him he was interested in 

im as a citizen, and he felt he would make 
a better citizen if he would identify himself 
with some church and church work, and 
finally gave him a pressing invitation to come 
out on Sunday to the Bible class. 

On Thursday the third man from the 
quartette made it his business to see Mr. 
er either at his home, or at his place of 
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Bear the script name of Stewart 
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Get *‘ Improved,” no tacks required 
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Entered at the Puost-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $114.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901. Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the feHowing rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 

75 cents each, per year. ; 

Cne copy, or any number o 

$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 


: ‘ One free copy addi- 
Free Copies | ional will becllowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. : 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square. Loudon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
wy cant for, uniess by spectal eg 

mough copies of @ one issue of t aper te 
enable all the toadheve a school te Somes ee wide 
be sent free, upon application. 





of the 
nion at 


THE SUNDAY ScHOOL Times Co.,, Publishers, | 


1031 Waln»t Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


j and usually expressed their <a 
ast 





iness, or accidentally on the street, and 
told him that we were interested in him, and 
how we needed his co-operation and pres- 
ence—and if possible secured his promise to 
come out to the class the following Sunday. 

On Saturday the teacher, who was the 
fourth man from the quartette, called’on Mr. 
Jones, and in nine cases out of ten the per- 
sons visited wére ready and willing to come, 
at the 
interest the Christians were at taking. 
In this way three or four persons were seen 
each week. 

It would be interesting indeed to relate the 
excuses and grievances some of the people 
would give. And in some cases it was 
necessary for the quartette to call on old 
standing church members to correct wrong 
impressions that caused their weaker brothers 
to stumble. 

This personal work awakened such an 
interest that the class grew from six or eight 
members until it now numbers more than 
forty, and the personal work proved to be a 
blessing to all, Try it.—j/. C. Bucher, 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 
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Getting at His Point of View 


Why the Young Man Drops Out 


He has outgrown it. When he was little, 
his mother washed his face, kissed him and 
sent him to Sunday-school with his big sister ; 
ora playmate invited him to the picnic ; or a 
city missionary enticed him with a pretty 
card, But when he becomes a man, he puts 
away childish things; and one of the first 
things he puts away is his Sunday-school 
class. His comrades no longer invite him 
to the Sunday-school : picnic, for ‘‘all the 
fellows’? go to the Knights of Pythias ex- 
cursion or to the American Mechanics’ ban- 
quet. The prizes cannot hold him. The 
Sunday-school finds that there is a great gulf 
fixed between knee breeches and trousers ; 


and, when honor rolls and Christmas trees 


get over on the trousers side, the trotsers 
speedily scatter. His mother cannot send 
him. For the young man has gotten a taste 
of the wine of. independence and finds he 
may do as he likes about some thin 

Older men do not go. If his father, his 
professor, his employer, were in a- Bible 
class, the Sunday-school would not have to 
hold the young man; he would hold to the 
school, as he holds to his home, to his 


|mtoher. Father’s example is stronger than 
mother’s precept. ‘Men do not go to Sun- 
day school.’’ 


He_.is unconverted... “ The hearts of the 
sons of men are fully set in them to do evil.”’ 


Help for Leaders of Bible Classes 





An unconverted child may be brought into 
Sunday-school and interested in its ex- 
ercises for a while ; but, as he grows older, 
he becomes more uncomfortable and restless ; 
and, the better the school is, the more re- 
ligious instruction he receives, the more 

ristlike his teacher is, the more restless he 
becomes, Unless his heart is converted by 
the Holy Spirit, he will drop out. 


How Can We Attract Them? 

By exalting Christ. ‘And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’’ Do 
we believe that? We have tried a great 
many drawing cards: we have an orchestra, 
an attractive y sama Rey Days and enter- 
tainments. These things do draw; our 
schools have grown by these methods. But 
that the drawing power is limited is shown 
by the cry of the father heart all over our 
land—‘‘Is the young man Absalom safe?’’ 
“And I, if I be lifted u » >». Will draw all 
men.’’ ‘* All men” t is what we want. 
Let us give Christ a chance. 

By exalting the Bible, We have under- 
estimated the attractive power of the Bible. 

Make the school a Bible school. Lesson 
helps are for home study—the Bible is for use 
in the school, Teach the scholars how to 
use the Bible. Have you never seen a flush 
of shame on the face of a church member 
over his failure to locate a book in the Bible? 
Has your own face flushed? Mr. Moody 
has a chapter in Pleasure and Profit in 
Bible Study on the topic ‘‘ Feed Yourself.’’ 
The Bible is the bread of life. Children 
may be taught to feed themselves or they 
may be always fed. 

We must learn to handle a Bible as we 
learn to handle a spoon. I have seen the 
fascination of practise in handling a Bible. 
It was a small school without the enthusiasm 
of numbers. Every scholar and teacher was 
provided with a Bible printed in stron 
clear type. At the opening of the schol 
passages were given which would be called 
for during the closing exercises : What is the 
shortest verse in the Bible, ‘the first verse, 
the last verse? There was frequent drill in 
the names of the books of the Bible, the divi- 
sions of the Bible ; occasionally there was a 
Bible contest between the boys and the 
girls, the leader announcing a passage ; the 
first one to rise and read it scored a point. 
The result was a whole schoo! intently 
searching the Scriptures ; little children and 
elders of the church sharing together a drill 
which acquainted them with the Bible, so 
that they could feed themselves. A Supple- 
mental Bible Question Course, by John B, 
Smith, issued by The Sunday School Times 


Company, at 50 cents, will be most helpful to 


leaders in conducting such a drill. 

By exalting Christian fellowship. Aciass 
of frank-eyed, ready-witted, thoughtless- 
tongued young men looks formidable to the 
timid stranger. But when the timid stranger 
becomes the trusted friend, the frankness 
and the wit which he feared become sources 
of pleasure and avenues to helpfulness. _ But 
a warm friendship is not all that constitutes 
Christian fellowship. It is our friendship 
with God which transforms us into the like- 
ness of.Christ. . Apostolic fellowship is the 
fellowship we would have if an apostle sat at 
our family board. How it would quicken 
our desire after holy lives ! Christian fellow- 
ship makes for holiness, . It is a fellowship 
that witnesses for Christ, It meets the class 
with the love-of Christ lighting the face ; his 
wisdom quickening the mind. It makes a 
little Christian ‘feel his littleness.. A street 
urchin feels that he is in a holy place. . Does 
your presence make others think of Christ ? 

By exalting Christian service. To be 
co-workers with God is our privilege ; share 
the honor with your class. _ It will bind them 
closely to the school through’ which: they 
work, - Two young men, passing along Ful- 
ton street, were impressed with the number 
of boys playing in the streets.. Knowing the 
evil influences which must surround ‘them 
they established a reading-room in the vicin- 
ity to which the boys were invited every 
night in the week. That was thirteen years 
ago. The work has grown until their new 
building—Welcome Hall—was dedicated in 
1900. Do you not know that these young 
men who have borne the burden of Welcome 
Hall are stronger Christians for it? 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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INDIGESTION 


Gatrees after meals, fermentation,‘ 
burn, ‘sour stomach, water- 
brash, will be promptly relieved you 


Take Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient 
(Trade-mark Registered) 


It rids the stomach of undigested 
‘food, cleanses the bowels and re- 
lieves the clogged system of poison- 
ous waste matter, 


Sixty years of cures. 
50 <ts.and $1.00 
DID PewAmiy ** >put dinggists or 
Ghe Tarrant Co. 


44 Hudson Street 
New York 


















The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come ‘to secure them 





Write for IMustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER I! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A hint as to the strikingly increased strength 


of the Lesson Department for 1907,—and it’s 


only one of. the new every-week lesson features: 


Mr.S.D. 


Gordon 


Author of *‘ Quiet Talks on Power’’ and on 


*Prayer,’’ two of the most remarkable books 


of this generation on the deepening of. the spir- 


dtual life, will write on the Sunday-school lesson 


Every Week in the Times 
During 1907 





* 617 


One of the brilliant series of ‘‘ side-lights ’’ on 
the Life of Christ that has made such a profound 
impression is to appear here in an early issue: 


Justice Brewer 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 


United States, and stalwart type of America’s 
best Christian manhood and Bible student, 
will treat from the judiciary standpoint 


Upon What Ground Was 
Christ Condemned ? 











(Continued from preceding page) 

One rainy evening, when one of the work- 
ers went to open one of our missions, he 
found a group of boys waiting. He ex- 
pressed surprise that they were there in the 
storm. ‘* Qh, all the fellows know that this 
mission never closes up for bad weather.’’ 
It pays to be faithful in our service. 

A class of young men who open their class- 
room for an occasional social evening with 
those who have no homes, or who take their 
guitars and sing for a children’s hospital or 
an aged people’s home on a holiday, will 
gather in the class-room the next Sunday 
afternoon with warmer hearts towards.each 
other and towards God. May God open our 
eyes, to see our opportunities for Christian 
service.—Grace Hamilton George, Brook- 
lyn, New. York. 


% 


Setting Young Men to Work 


To look at the membership of many of 
eur churches, Sunday-schools, and church 
societies, it would seem as though the little 
girl who said the reason there would be no 
marrying in heaven was because there would 
not be enough men to go around, had used 
a correct premise even though incorrect in 
her conclusion. It would also seem that a 
committee on Young People’s Societies which 
reported, not so very long ago, to an assem- 
bly of a leading denomination in Canada 
that the name ‘‘ Young Women’s Societies ”’ 
might be more appropriate than the one now 
in use was not far wrong. 

But why is it that we do not have more of 
our young men in our church societies, in 
our Sunday-schools? We find them in 
other organizations,—social, political, fra- 





ternal,—taking an active interest and giving 
them their best energies. And it is this: A 
young man, active, energetic, takes an in- 
terest in that in which he feels he is doing 
something, which shows results and reflects 
credit upon himself either from an inward 
approval or from the approval of others. 
And these motives for work must be consid- 
ered if we wish to hold our young men in 
the Sunday-school. 

Now the holding of young men is on the 
principle of ‘‘ first catch your hare,’’ and 
the best time is to catch them young and 
train them. 

What I write applies especially to the vil- 
lage Sunday-school, or to the school in a 
small town; but the principle will apply to 
all. Take your class of boys, ten years or 
twelve years old, and train them to feel that 
they are a special unit in the school. Make 
them feel that they possess an individual ex- 
istence as aclass. If brought into competi- 
tion with the rest of the school, let there be 
one thing for which the class is noted ; this 
gives your class individuality. It may be 
well for the boys to select a class name. If 
possible, get it some work to do in the Sun- 
day-school. But as soon as your class be- 
gins to take a pride in its existence get it 
some work to do whether in the school or 
not. 

{ am strongly in favor of teaching chil- 
dren that they are a part of the church 
organization, to train them to take an inter- 
est in the doings of the congregation, and to 
take some part in these doings. If .they 
grow up to work actively and unselfishly for 
the benefit of the church as an organization 
they will, in many cases, come to take a 
Spiritual interest in the church. In many 
small churches the work of the janitor is a 
labor of love, ofttimes an unlovely labor. 





Let the class take the work of always having 
the kindling-wood ready, or preparing the 
room for the weekly prayer-meeting. Or if 
no work of this kind be open, let them con- 
stitute themselves a flower committee, and 
add to the beauty of the Sunday-school and 
of the church services. Has the experiment 
ever been tried of allowing each class the 
control of a part, a large part, of its contri- 
bution to the Sunday-school? Here, in the 
church, is a torn blind, unsightly to the eye, 
a discomfort to the worshipers. Yet so it 
remains, This class of boys replaces it with 
a new one, What about getting a new 
hymnal for the pastor’s use instead of the 
old one from which a leaf occasionally falls. 
The library is made the richer by an occa- 
sional book (duly inscribed) purchased by- 
these boys, and they take a personal interest 
in this department which they never had 
before. But however their money is spent, 
let it always be towards some definite pur- 
pose, so that they can follow the money to 
its destination. To illustrate: If anything 
be given tv foreign missions, let it be not 
vaguely given, but let it be to some particu- 
lar mission in which the boys are made spe- 
cially interested, and, even better, to some 
particular thing in that mission,—to the fur- 
nishing schooling or a coat to some particu- 
lar child. 

Soon your class, growing into big boys, 
will be looked upon as a factor to be con- 
sidered in church work. As they grow 
older and become young men, larger fields 
of usefulness will open; but although there 
will be certain changes in the member- 
ship, yet it will be the same old class, and 
its individuality must never be lost. And 
now your class of boys will have become 
young men, each committed to the work of 


| the school, and feeling the responsibility of 





that work. There is no longer any “ hold- 
ing them in the Sunday-school.’’ They are 
part of its very fiber. Nay, more, they are 
as the life-giving branches to the trunk, and 
soon those who, a few years ago, were led 
will in their turn become leaders. 

And should those boys graduate from one 
teacher to another? I think not. The 
teacher alive to the work will grow faster 
than the boys. And how should the truths 
of the word of God be presented? Let us 
suppose our class to be young men, and our 
lessons those of the present course on the 
life of Christ. Let them see Christ in the 
full vigor of his manhood, and with all the 
intensity of his purpose, living and teaching 
his great doctrines, and let there be inquiry 
into those teachings, reverent inquiry, but 
full, free, and honest. 

And in regard to the Sunday-school as a 
whole. It must be-a live Sunday-school, 
not one which is apologetic even for its very 
existence. It must be aggressive, and anin- 
stitution held in honor. And to gather in 
there must be reaching forth. In the prow- 
ess of the right arm of that young man, the 
star pitcher of the baseball club, is hidden 
the power of bringing in and holding half a 
dozen young men. Then give your waking 
and sleeping hours to the thought of how you 
are to get him, and to get him solid. Form 
a Sunday-school orchestra of young men, 
and let it be known as the ‘‘ Sunday-school 
orchestra.’’ Get the most prominent men, 
—business: men, professional men,—in the 
place in your Sunday-school. Mento whom 
the boys look up, and whose example they 
are so ready to follow. And then each one, 
sinking self, and with ‘‘a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together,’’ the Sunday- 
school will go forward to the advancement of 
God’s kingdom.—/ack Allison. 








A test of 


PEARLINE itself was made by reducing all to Soap Jelly or paste 
on same recipe, a scientific as well as practical test which you 
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EASY TO PROVE 
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POWDER 





No. 2 “No. 3 
two well advertised substitutes for PEARLINE 


can apply yourself. 
The result. shown here is engraved from a photograph. 


No. 
water; not 


cai sediment at bottom. 


1 is simply discolored 


No, 
even soapy, chemi- | thin, 








2 is one-quarter poor, 
mushy Soap and three- 
quarters discolored water. 

No. 3 is a solid mass of pure white Soap Jelly or paste made 
from FEARLINE, which proves that a os 


PEARLINE is Best by Test 
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you 
go? 


the year -to. suit himself; 
passage will be good on any White Star ship 
out ‘of Naples, Genoa, or Liverpool, until the 
end of 1907. 





ME is a magnet. And Rome with a 
World’s Sunday-School Convention in it 
hard on the imagination. 


% 


EN, too, there is the magnificent ocean 
voyage in company with congenial com- 


rades of the Sunday-school army, with a whole 
White Star ship to themselves. And on the way 
there are satisfying visits to quaint, tropical Ma- 
deira; to Gibraltar and its fortress; to Algiers, | 
where the Orient bursts upon one’s enchanted 
;to Naples and Genoa; and to” Pisa;-with™ 
its world-famed Leaning Tower. | 


< 


AFTER Rome and the inspiring Convention, 


all Europe is before the traveler just so far 


as his means and inclination and his time per- 


and his home-coming may be timed within 
for his round-trip 


E Sunday School Times has a plan which 
will open the way for anyone who would 


like to go to Rome, by the gift of a round-trip 
ticket in return for a definite service. 
are already at work under the plan, and they 
mean to go. 


Some 


YOU will cut out and fill out this blank, 
and mail it to us, the plan will be ex- 


ed in detail to you. And why shouldn't 
take advantage of the opportunity—and 
Ask us about it to-day. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 


Please tell me how one may secure, without money cost, 
a round-trip ticket from Boston to the World’s Fifth 
Sunday-school Convention in Rome, May 20-23, 1907. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























HE simultaneous publication of two 

volumes in the great series 

of the Babylonian Expedition of 

the University of Pennsylvania is a 
notable event. 

The laborious work of excavation it- 
self, the oo visits to Europe and 
the East of the scientific director, Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, and the slowness of 
enlisting other hands in the work of de- 
cipherment and copying, have made the 
publication of the at collections of 
the University of Pennsylvania very 
slow hitherto. The first part of the first 
volume of inscriptions appeared in 1893, 
the second part following in 1896. ‘The 
next volume which ampeores is num- 
bered IX, and was edited by Hilprecht 
and Clay, the former having done the 
important first volume alone. Volume 
IX appeared in 1898, and not until 1904 
did volume X come from the press, edi- 
ted by Dr. Clay. alone. 


The Times then pointed out the value 
of Dr. Clay's independent work, and 
congratulated the authorities upon the 
wisdom of appointing him ‘‘ to prepare 
a volume upon his own responsibility.” 
It is now a pleasure to receive two 
more volumes, copied, autographed and 
edited entirely by Professor Clay. Ac- 
companying these two volumes is an 
announcement that two more volumes 
are in press. These are to be Volume 
XIX, Part I: Exercises and Copies from 
the Temple School of Nippur, and Vol- 
ume XX, PartI: Mathematical, Metro- 
logical, and Chronological Texts from 
the Temple Library of Nippur,—both 
of which are edited by Professor Hil- 

recht himself. Scholars will await their 


| issue with an impatient eagerness which 
} it were, idle to attempt to conceal. 
4 ume XX ought tosupply material of nigh 


Vol- 


importance for some of, the difficult. ques- 
tions concerning the ancient, Orient. 
Meanwhile: we have these two. noble 
volumes from: Professor Clay, in which 
are manifest all the excellences of his 
Volume X, and beyond them the evi- 
dence of a maturity of judgment, accu- 
racy ot scholarship, and skill in reading, 
which patient labor has begotten dur- 
ing these years. They provide convinc- 
ing proof that he is to be classed with 
Pinches, King, and others like them, 
among the best copyists and interpre- 
ters of Babylonian texts now living. 


‘* The greater part of the tablets pub- 
lished in these two volumes were dis- 
covered during the second ge eae to 
Nippur, sent out ‘by the Babylonian 
Committee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in the years 1889-90, under the 
directorship of Professor. John P. Peters, 
D.D. ; . . To this original find additional 
discoveries were made by Dr. John H. 
Haynes, the director of the.third expe- 
dition, 1893-94. ... In his report, he 
writes : ‘In the spring of 1893, and in 
the winter and spring of 1895, twenty- 
five thousand tablets [and fragments] 
were recovered from the ruins of this 
mound. Several rooms of an ancient 
palace were explored and found to pre- 
serve the archives in the very position 
and arrangement in which: they had 
been left when the building was de- 
stroyed. In several instances the tab- 
lets were placed on their edges, reclining 
against each other like a shelf of lean- 
ing books in an ill-kept library of to-day. 
In other instances the tablets were found 





* Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, 
dated in tne re: of Cassite Rulers(Compiete Dates), 
By the Rev. rt T. Clay, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Philofogy and Arch » and 
Assistant Curator Babylonian and General jitic 
Section of the Department of Archeology, University 
of Pennsytvania. The Babvionian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Series A. Cunei- 
form Texts, edited by H. V: Hilprecht.: Volume 
XIV “Eckiey Brinton Coxe Junior Fund.” Phila- 
deiphia: Pubtished by the ment of Arche- 
ology. University of a ning ot oe Price, $6.00. 

Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, 
dated in “the reigns of Cassite Rulers (Incomplete 
ae). By the Rev. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., etc. 
The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform Texts, edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht.- Volume XV. “ Eckley Brinton 
Junior Fund.” Philadelphia: Published oy 
the Department of Archeology, University of Penn- 
' sytvania, 1906. Price, $6.00. 
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in great confusion, showing that at the 
time when they were buried they had 
fallen from wooden shelves 
s which covered them.’ 

The tablets which Dr. Clay has chosen 
for publication in Volume XIV, are those 
provided with complete dates in the 
reigns of the Cassite rulers, while in 
XV are the tablets with incomplete 
dates from the same period. They are 
not history, they are not even historical 
materials in a large sense ; they are the 
dust of history. 


The early Assyriologists had the joy 
of working exclusively with the great 
historical inscriptions ; we have come to 
a day in which the dust must be sifted, 
and every grain of evidence carefully 

athered. This isthe task to which Dr. 

lay has dedicated learning, patience, 
and pre ener in these volumes. They 
contain nothing of what the literary 
critic calls quotable material, but they 
peeeets, nevertheless, a value, and a 

igh value, of theirown. They belong 
to the Cassite rulers of Babylonia, Burna- 
Buriash, Kuri-Galzu, Nazi-Maruttash, 
Kadashman-Turgu, Kadashman-Bel, 
Kudur-Bel, Shagarakti-Shuriash, and 
Bitiliash. Indications which they afford 
will assist in correctly ordering these 
kings chronologically. The contents of 
the tablets largely relate to the. ‘‘ receipt 
of taxes or rents from outlying districts 
about Nipper; of commercial trans- 
actions conducted with this property ; 
and the ment of salaries of the store- 
house officials, as well as of the priests, 
and others in the temple service.” All 
this may. sound dreary enough to the 
general reader, but.it is the sort.of ma- 
terial out of which we must construct 
the economic and religious history of 
these ancient times. And Dr. Clay has 
made it splendidly aecessible to. scholars. 


<= 








Husband Deceived 
But Thanked His Wife Afterwards. 


A man ought not to complain if his 
wife puts up alittle job on him, when he 
finds out later that it was all on account 
of her love for him. Mighty few men 
would. 

Sometimes a fellow gets so set in his 
habits that some sort of a ruse must be 
employed to get him to change; and if 
the habit, like excessive coffee-drinking, 
is harmful, the end justifies the means— 
if not too severe. An Illinois woman 
says : 

a 7 husband used coffee for 25 years, 
and almost every day. . 

“*He had a sour stomach (d + om 
and a terrible pain across his ki neys a 
gee deal of the time. This. would often 

so severe he could not straighten up. 
His complexion was a yellowish-brown 
color ; the doctors said he had liver 
trouble. 

‘* An awful headache would follow if he 
did not have his coffee at every meal, 
because he missed the drug. 

‘** Ltried to coax him to quit coffee, but 
he thought he could not do without it. 
Our little girl, three years old, sat by him 
at table, and used to reach over and drink 
coffee from papa’scup. She got like her 
ee kidneys began to trouble 

er. 

‘**On account of the baby, I coaxed my 
husband to get a package of Postum. 
After the first time he drank it he had a 
headache and wanted his coffee. We 
had some coffee in the house, but I hid 
it and made Postum as strong as I could, 
and he thought he was having his coffee 
and had no headaches. 

**In one week after using Postum his 
color began to improve; his stomach 
right, and the little girl’s kidney trouble 
was soon all gone. My husband works 
hard, eats hearty, and has no stomach or 
kidney trouble any more. After he had 
used Postum a month, without knowing 
it, I brought out the coffee. He told me 
to throw. it away.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
tke little book, 
ville,” in pkgs. 


“The Road to Well- 
‘* There’s a reason.” 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER II 


There is much material of high value 
in the introductions. It is not ible 
here to direct attention to much of it, 
but one must not pass over the convinc- 
ing treatment of the stylus, with which 
the Assyrians and Babylonians wrote 
their clay books. Dr. Zehnpfund has 
been commonly followed in recent years 
by scholars generally, and Dr. Morgan’s 
discussion of the same problem has also 
attracted some attention. Dr. Ciay has 
reinvestigated the whole matter from 
the beginning, and the reviewer does 
not hesitate to say that he has convinced 
him that heisright. Dr. Clay’s discus- 
sion is commended to scholars, and 
especially to those who have been con- 
vinced by Zehnpfund. 


One studies these books with a stron 
conviction of their importance, and o 
the learning, devotion, skill, and sober- 
ness of judgment of their author. The 
University of Pennsylvania is to be con- 

atulated upon the contribution Dr. 

ay has made to its splendid fame. 


— 


Suggestions Desired 


The pastors of Oak Park, Illinois, 
who issued a little booklet called ‘* His 
Last Week” two years ago last Easter, 
printed the first yea: 5,000 copies, of 
which 4,000 were used in Oak Park. 
The next year they issued 35,000 addi- 
tional, the press running night and day 
for a week to supply the orders. Last 
Easter the total ran up to two hundred 
and forty thousand. The editors now 
intend to add to the little volume a col- 
lection of expository and historical notes, 
in the effort to make the volume of per- 
manent value. There will be tables 
showing when Easter will occur for a 
hundred years, notes on ‘‘the time of 
figs,” the valueof the various coins 
mentioned, the history and traditions 
of Easter, with maps of the roads to 
Jerusalem, plans of the temple, and so 
on. The editors will welcome, from pas- 
tots and others, suggestions as to what 
such a book ought to contain, it -being 
their desire to include practicaliy every- 
thing that the ordinary reader will wish 
to find in such a volume for use at 
Easter time and during the Lenten cele- 
bration. Please address Zhe Pastors’ 
Union, Oak Park, Jil. 


MY DIARY 


FIFTH WEEK 


I went to another Sunday-school yester- 
day. Some fellow I go with asked me to go 
to his. Guess it was all right after you get 
used to it; but I like my own better,—at 
least I would if we had a regular teacher. 
His teacher was all right. The fellow I went 
with says she’s always there except when she 
might be sick, and that’s mighty seldom. 
Says she will even go to Sunday-school and 
leave her gentleman friend waiting for her at 
home if he wants to; says she won’t miss 
Sunday-school unless she really has to. And 
of course she don’t just Zave to entertain her 
gentleman friend, even though she does want 
to mighty bad. That must be a fine kind of 
a teacher to have. 

When that Sunday-school was out I had a 
kind of trembly feeling, like a fellow has 
wiien he’s been to a fire, and got all excited. 
Why, everybody seemed to be in a hurry. 
Everything went on the jump. First it was 
a great big gong suunded, and then a little 
later it was a little jingle bell, and I pretty 
near thought I was on a steamboat and could 
almost hear the water splashing. Everybody 
was in such a. hurry to get everything done 
right at the proper minute that they got 
really worried looking at the clock so much. 
I ean’t just tell about the feeling, but it 
rather made me feel like I was a part of a 
big machine going by clockwork, and I 
could pretty near hear the wheels click when 
I moved. Gee! but I was strained when I 
got through. 

Now at our Sunday-school everything goes 
on ‘time, all right, but you don’t feel as 
though you would break the Ten Command- 
ments if you didn’t sit up and face the desk 
with a click when.the proper bell went off. 
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We do things on time, but we do them in a 
kind of natural way. In that other school 


everything seemed so strained. But I can’t | 


make the difference plain. I don’t want to 
go there again, that’s all. 
But, say, I wish we’d get a regular teacher, 


and one that came most of the time, anyway. 


Zinn dL Ay Lior 








Interesting Contest 
Heavy Cost of Unpaid Postage 


One of the most curious contests ever 
before the public was conducted by many 
thousand persons under the offer of the 
Postum Gereal Co,, Ltd., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., for prizes of 31 boxes of gold and 
300 greenbacks to those making the 
most words out of the letters Y-I-O- 
Grape-Nuts. 

The contest was started in February, 
1906, and it was arranged to have the 
prizes awarded on Arpil 30, 1906. 

When the public announcement a 
peared many persons began to form the 
words from these letters, sometimes the 
whole family being occupied evenings, a 
combination of amusement and educa- 
tion. 

After a while the lists began to come 
in to the Postum Office, and before long 
the volume grew until it required wagons 
to carry the mail. Many of the contest- 
ants were thoughtless enough to send 
their lists with insufficient postage, and 
fora period it cost the Company from 
twenty-five to fifty-eight and sixty dol- 
lars a day to pay the unpaid postage. 

Young ladies, generally those who had 
graduated from the high school, were em- 
ployed to examine these lists and count 
the correct words. Webster’s Dictionary 
was the standard, and each list was ve 
carefully corrected except those whic 
fell below 8000,—for it soon became clear 
that nothing below that could win. 
Some of the lists required the work of a 
young lady for a solid week on each in- 
dividual list. The work was done very 
carefully and accurately, but the Com- 
pany had no idea, at the time the offer 
was make, that the people would respond 
so generally, and they were compelled to 
fillevery available space in the offices 
with these young lady examiners, and 
notwithstanding they worked steadily, it 

as impossible to complete the examina- 
tion until September 29, over six months 
after the prizes should bave been 
awarded. 

This delay caused a great many in- 
quiries, and naturally created some dis- 
Satisfaction. It has been thought best 
to make this report in practically all of 
the.newspapers in the United States and 
many of the magazines in order to make 
clear to the people the conditions of the 
contest. 

Many lists contained enormous num- 
bers of words which, under the rules, 
had to be eliminated. ‘* Pegger” would 
count, ‘‘ Peggers” would not. Some lists 
contained over 50,000 words, the great 
majority of which were cut out. The 
largest lists were checked over two and, 
in sume cases, three times to insure 
accuracy. ‘ 

The $100.00 gold prize was won by L. 
D. Reese, 1227 15th St., Denver, Colo., 
with 9941 correct words. The highest 
$10.00 gold prize went to S. K. Fraser, 
Lincoln, Pa., with 9921 correct words. 

A complete list of the 331 winners 
with their home addresses will be sent to 
any contestant enquiring on a postal 
card, 

Be sure and give name and address 
clearly. 

This contest has cost the Co. many 
thousand dollars, and probably has not 
been a profitable advertisement; never- 
theless, perhaps some who had never be- 
fore tried Grape-Nuts food have been 
interested in the contest, and from trial 
of the food have been shown its wonder- 
ful rebuilding powers. 

It teaches in a practical manner that 
scientiically gathered food elements can 
be selected from the field grains, which 
nature will use for rebuilding the nerve 
centers and brain in a way that is un- 
mistakable to users of Grape-Nuts. 

** There’s a reason.” 

Postum Cereal Co, 


Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Gives the shine which lasts, Makes rust impossible. 
Never cakes on iron, Will not burn red. 
Durabie and Economical. * 
















What is Japanese 
Morality ? 


By President James A. B. Scherer, author of ‘“ Japan 
To-Day,’’ ‘‘Young Japan,’’ ‘‘Four Princes,’ etc. -Dr. 
Scherer is intimately acquainted with the topic he discusses, 
and has clearly set forth here answers to questions which 
Iilus- 
75 cents, net, postpaid. 


thousands are asking concerning Japanese ethics. 
trated. 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colored frontispiece. 
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With a Perfection Oil Heater you can heat a cold 
bed-room, make a sick-room more comfortable, warm a 
chilly hallway, heat water quickly, and do many things 
better than can be done with any other stove no matter 
what fuel it burns. The superiority of the 


PERFECTION . 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


lies in the fact that it generates intense heat without smoke 
orsmeil. The oil fount and the wick carrier are made of brass 
throughout, which insures durability. Gives great heat at small 
cost. Fount has oil indicator and handle. eater is light and 
portable. Absolutely safe and simple—wick cannot be turned 
too high or too low. Operated.as easily as a lamp. A!! parts 
easily cleaned. Two finishes—nickel and japan. Every heater 
warranted. If not at your dealer’s write nearest agency for 
descriptive circular. 


™ Kayo Lamp 


buy. 






can be used in any room 
and is the best all-round 
house lamp made. Gives 
a clear, steady light. Is 
the safest lamp you can 
Brass Sepughont and nickel plated. Equip with 
the latest improved burner. Handsome—simple—satisfactory. 
Every lamp warranted. Write to nearest agency if you cannot 
get it from your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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$1.50 gy 


The ueen of Week Ma azines 


There is no Weekly Magazine in all the World more Charmingly Interesting, and more Genuinely Attractive than The 
Christian Herald. Wherever it is read, it proves a Veritable Inspiration. From New Year's: Day to New Year's Eve 
Every -Issue of The Christian Herald Sparkles with Radiant Literary Gemsin «4 
Exquisite, Artistic Setting, and, like a Refreshing Breeze, a Wholesome ‘and Help- .. 
ful-Optimism Pervades ‘Its Every Page. 
| ~ Absolutely Clean, Exceptionally Entertaining, and Beautifully Illustrated, Fréqualy. 
! in Superb Color Effects, The Christian Herald is an Ideal Family. Magazine,’ 
! Enthusiastically Welcomed by Every Member of the Family. — Its Fifty-two ¥ 
Weekly. Issues, aggregating over Twelve Hundred Large Pages, coniain..’ 
: annually: More Reading Matter than any Four One Dollar. Magazines, _. 
PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER yet’ its’ Subscription Price is Only $1.50 for Fifty-two Weeks. Indeed, for ges sce ee 
Quality and Quaritity,’ The Christian Herald is THE QUEEN OF WEEKLY MAGAZINES, w whose 
Winsomeness F gpeed at ; Sight and Quickly Turns the Casual —— oe. a Permanent . Subscrib 


















As a Special Introductory Inducement, we will send The 
Christian Herald for Fifty-Two Weeks, and Esther Single-: 
ton’s Splendid Book, entitled, “Greatest Wonders of the 
World,” together with our Beautiful “Surprise” Calendar 
for 1907, all charges prepaid, on receipt of Only $2.00 


What This Great Book Contains 


“Greatest Wonders of the World” is a most Extraordinary Book. 
The Pictures, Forty-three in number, are all Photographic, executed in 
Double-Tone Ink on High-Grade Coated Paper. 366 pages are devoted 
to Classic Contributions from the pens of the Foremost Writers of the 
i World, describing graphically the Stupendous Marvels of Création, which, 
from time immemorial, have challenged the admiration and the wonderment 
of the entire World. It is Beautifully Bound in Red Silk Cloth and Gold. 


= 1907 “Surprise” Calendar F ree 


Our “Surprise” Calendar, which Opens and Closes, IS SENT FREE. It represents a Window of a House, rich in Floral Decoration without 
and ppv ee of happiness within. On opening the lattice, the Sweet face of “Papa’s Darling” and her Two Pets appear at the Window, 
" welcoming Father as he approaches his Home. The Dog and the Cat seem to share the joy with which the Girl Bubbles 
Over. Never was a Calendar more Full of Life and of Sunshine, and its Possession will lend Additional Attractive- 
ness to your Domestic Adornments. The “Surprise” Calendar, which Measures 12 x20 inches, and which is 
Exquisitely Lithographed in Twelve Colors, Goes FREE with Every Subscription to The Christian Herald. 


Which Proposition Do You Prefer? 


CaN te REINHORN A IMMHO  N MRSH  shgtn eam: eum SE 
tf y For $9 -50 we will send The Christian Herald, The Queen of Weekly Magazines, every week, until Jan. 1, 1908, 
masieeee ditesten and our Beautiful “Surprise” Calendar for 1907, Charges Prepaid se 
tila Sat gg $2.00 we will send The Christian Herald until Jan.1, | The Christian Herald 
1908, Our Beautiful 1907 Calendar, and Miss Singleton’s.“ Greatest Wonders of 
the World,” all Charges Prepaid. Money Refunded when so Requested, if you are not Pleased. 160 to 170 Bible House, New York 





Our Superb 1907 “SURPRISE” Calendar 
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